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Astonishing Moderation 


NE may well read with care the section on coal of 

the report made to the Senate by the Select Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Production, presented by 
Senator Calder and released for publication this week. 
We confess to agreeable surprise at the temperate tone 
of the document. It is not argumentative; it appears 
to be a carefully-prepared digest of opinions and sta- 
tistical data followed by a simple set of recommenda- 
tions as to legislation. The report has none of the ear- 
marks of the F. T. Miller style of publicity that accom- 
panied the hearings of the Calder committee. 

The recommended legislation affecting the coal indus- 
try covers the same ground as the amended Calder bill 
as reported by the La Folette committee, providing 
not for regulation of the industry but simply for col- 
lection and publication by the government of current 
facts on coal. An amendment suggested to the Trans- 
portation Act, tying the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in handling transportation emer- 
gencies, indirectly affects coal. 

Excessive prices and profits are stressed, and the 
quarrels within the coal industry itself, the need of 
protecting the public which paid the excessive coal bills 
of last year, are headlined. ; 

The Calder report is convincingly written. It will 
require much careful explaining. 


The Value of Coal Properties 


ONTEMPLATING the established fact that there 

are in the United States more bituminous coal 
mines by 40 per cent than are necessary to produce the 
half billion tons of coal we require in a year and the 
further fact that so far this year the market for soft 
coal is so indifferent that but little business is being 
done, one seeks an explanation for the quiet but per- 
sistent activity in coal lands, coal mines and the devel- 
opment of both old and new properties. 

The wise man in the coal business—the one who suc- 
ceeds year in and year out—is he who buys his 
properties when the price of both coal and coal land is 
low and who buys only the best. The price of coal itself 
was no more out of line last year than the price of 
coal land and coal mines. The “sense of value” of the 
owner of coal properties is returning to normal more 
slowly than the price of coal descended, but trade in 
mines has been picking up in recent weeks. 

Why should anyone open a new mine now? What 
possible warrant is there for increasing productive 
capacity? There never has been a time in the history 
of our coal industry when there were sufficient mines 
producing the highest grades of coal to meet the de- 
mand. A large public utility advises us that whereas 
before the war the coal it received averaged 8.5 per 
cent ash, during the war and in 1920 its coal—the best 


it could get—was 20 per cent ash, and it has not this 
year been able to get coal averaging less than 15 to 18 
per cent ash. From a commercial standpoint one is 
fully warranted in opening up a new mine that will 
furnish high-grade low-ash low-sulphur coal. Such a 
product is salable any day in any year. The new mines 
that are being developed and the old mines that are 
being rejuvenated and enlarged this spring are of 
this character. The dirty coal mines, whose number 
is legion, cannot and do not expect to operate when 
they must meet competition. The consumer may not 
know the meaning of B.t.u. but he knows good coal 
from bad and he buys good coal by preference. There- 
fore mines that produce poor grades of fuel automatic- 
ally close during such periods as the present and become 
standby reserves, as it were, against times of high 
demand and maximum output. 

A second factor that governs the selection of a mine 
for purchase or the development of a new property in 
such times as these is the cost of operation. The 
variation in this is well illustrated in the cost reports 
of the Federal Trade Commission. The reports of 
425 companies operating 789 mines in central Penn- 
sylvania in 1918—a boom year—show that 33 per 
cent of the companies with 55 per cent of the total 
output had costs below the average for all and that 
67 per cent of the companiés producing 45 per cent 
of the total had costs above the average. The range — 
of costs above and below the average is even more 
striking—the lowest cost reported for 1918 in this field 
was $1.55 per ton, or 66c. below the average, which 
was $2.21, and the highest was $3.73, or $1.52 above 
the average. 

Likewise in the southern field of Illinois the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission shows that of the 
54 companies reporting costs in 1918, 27, or one-half, 
representing nearly 60 per cent of the total output, 
had costs equal: to or less than the average—$1.93 per 
ton—and that for the upper 40 per cent, costs ranged 
from $1.95 to $2.60 per ton. The highest cost was 
67c. above the general average and the lowest cost 
was 38c. below the average. The range in costs thus 
exhibited as between companies in the same field, 
striking as it is, is no more marked than that of costs 
at mines of the same company in the same field. It 
is at times like these that operators shut up their 
high-cost operations and push the low-cost properties. 
It is also at times like these that consumers turn from 
the mine that produces inferior coal to that with a 
high-grade product. 

It is therefore the operation of the law of the 
survival of the fittest that has closed several thou- 
sand of the 8,722 mines that were producing coal at 
the end of last year and that encouraged the opening 
of a number of new properties at the same time. In 
fact the next few months will be the opportune time 
in which to develop a source of supply of the best coal. 
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A Good College Ill-Housed 


OREMOST among mining states is the Common- 

wealth of Pennsylvania. Oldest and largest, one 
would expect that the college which the state has built 
and fostered as its own, the institution which it knows 
as Pennsylvania State College, would have a building 
second to none. 

You are, therefore, surprised, in passing down the 
main street of the village known as State College, when 
shown a series of abutting ramshackle wood buildings 
you are told that here is the more important of 
the two structures which the state has dedicated to the 
use of its mining students. At variance with all that 
has been taught about the need for buildings such as 
will promote public safety and in startling contrast with 
the housing advocated on behalf of the toilers in the 
mines is this inflammable, unsightly frame building in 
which are to be found all the machinery and apparatus 
for the instruction of students. 

Your guides would have you look elsewhere. Here 
is the large Mechanical Engineering Building, the 
Carnegie Library, the Chapel, the Liberal Arts Building, 
the Gymnasium, the Chemistry Hall. Well beyond are 
the agricultural buildings—substantially built, well 
equipped, modern, thoughtfully designed. Agriculture 
at least is well cared for. Even the live-stock barn with 
its decorative silos and the hall where the stock exhibi- 
tions are held are better than that which a great mining 
state allots to its mining students. 

Yet State College has a good mining school which 
has given the state and the nation worthy, well-equipped 
mining men. A start has been made toward a better 
future. A substantial mining building already has been 
erected large enough to contain the mining museum with 
two main and accessory offices, and plans have been laid 
for its extension. All that is needed is the appropriation 
to make the project an accomplishment. 

The agglomeration of sheds on the main street of 
the village eventually will be vacated for better quarters, 
but why not soon? The need is immediate. Should a 
fire occur—and no earthly power could halt it if 
started—the state would not only have to erect a new 
building but buy new equipment and find some way of 
caring for the 150 or more students meantime. 

State College was built by the state and accepts the 
state’s direction. It has not gone to generous minded 
plutocrats for its sustenance. ‘Something has been said 
lately of the questionable value of such universities as 
are financed by the wealthy rather than by taxes. State 
College is a reminder that, at least in Pennsylvania, 
the care and interest of the body politic in mining 
education is not as devoted as it might be, and that 
after all, the bequests and gifts of the wealthy are a 
safer basis for success and prosperity than the revenues 
of the state, even in a commonwealth like Pennsylvania, 
a rich mining state which might be expected to provide 
liberally for the training of its mining engineers. 

The public has been somewhat restive of late as to 
the progress in the coal industry. It is thought that it 
displays too much respect to tradition and too little 
inventive ability. Nothing will do more to put the 
breath of progress into its lungs than the inspiration 
for advance and research which a college training gives. 

The legislators should be urged by every mining man 
not to overlook their duty to this educational establish- 
ment. The state is in need of men of trained minds 
to direct its mining enterprises as well as to cultivate 
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its farms or manage its shops. The present session of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature should provide the funds 
for the necessary construction. The present year is not 
a time for unreasonable economy. When business halts, 
the state and national governments should not by an 
excessive parsimony add to the number of the idle. 


By Mule or by Locomotive 


O MANY and varied are haulage problems that it 

is hard to visualize them all. Mr. Kingsland in his 
article in this week’s issue, entitled ‘““Advice to Those 
Who Propose to Install Locomotives for Gathering Pur- 
poses,” reflects peculiar conditions which have to be 
met in some regions. The Connellsville system of min- 
ing, which is in operation in the Connellsville mines, 
in those of the Consolidation Coal Co. and in McDowell 
County, West Virginia, is not conducive to concentra- 
tion in operation. Still less is work concentrated when 
pursued according to the modified Connellsville system 
adopted by R. A. Magraw in his Utah mines, and also 
described in this issue. 

Not infrequently is safe and complete mining at- 
tained by methods which prevent concentration of effort. 
Few methods are so favorable to effective haulage as 
the old plan of rooms to both right and left with small 
pillars in both rooms and entries and a pillaring angle 
in the rooms which is but slightly inclined to the direc- 
tion of the entry. The tonnage from such entries is 
so large that four or five of them will keep a mine of 
fair output busy. Consequently the gathering radius 
can be kept small, which is a manifest advantage where 
the gathering unit is one able to travel only slowly. 

The need of concentration is readily apparent, but in 
most mines the work really is concentrated. Especially 
is this true in low coal, for it is hard to keep develop- 
ment enough ahead, and while the area opened does not 
perhaps produce a large tonnage the number of cars 
delivered from a given area is greater than where the 
cars are larger and take longer to fill. In low coal wher- 
ever the gathering unit has to take cars into, and remove 
them from, the rooms, there is a need for mechanical 
operation into which the lack of concentration cannot 
enter as a disturbing factor. The mule and horse re- 
quire such generous headroom that their employment 
for this service is unprofitable. 

Besides, where men are indisposed to push their loads 
to the room entry and push the empties back again, the 
driver is equally disinclined to chase the tail chain into 
the room and bring out a load and then hitch to an 
empty and after its delivery follow the trace chain to 
the room neck. He likes to ride better than to run. 
Driving a gathering mule is a hard job and one which 
does not result in much accomplishment. It is extremely 
tiring to the man who does it eight hours, day after 
day, for the going is not easy where the roof is low 
and where, cars being small, trips are many. 

Even if he is relieved of half of these trips by the 
good offices of the miner, he likes to make them on 
a locomotive rather than largely on foot and he is 
more disposed to keep going when the locomotive does 
the work than when the energy expended is his own. 

In short both in thick and thin coal there is generally 
the needed concentration, and in thin coal whether 
the work is concentrated or not does not answer the 
question of locomotive or no locomotive, because in low 
coal other conditions make a locomotive imperative. 
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Labor and Uncertainty in Moving Cars 


Saved by the Use of Go-Devils 


Gravitation of Cars Upon the Surface Is Uncertain, Depend- 
ing Much Upon Weather Conditions—The Installation of 
Go-Devils at the Scott Anthracite Colliery Greatly Reduced 
Tramming Expenses and Rendered Operation Far More Reliable 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


the surface is rarely advantageous and never 

dependable because it is impossible to grade the 
tracks so as to suit the diversity of equipment and 
its varying condition. A fall that is adequate at one 
time of the year may be utterly inadequate at another 
when frost is on the tracks or the oil becomes stiff 
and therefore a poor lubricant. A gradient that may 
serve admirably to move one type of car may not be 
sufficient to budge one of another type, and an inclina- 
tion that was designed for an old car may be entirely 
unsuited to a new one of similar character, or vice 
versa. Cars moved by gravity are continually traveling 
either too fast or too slow. 

Around anthracite mines mine cars of many different 
types are likely to be found. Some of these may have 
roller bearings, whereas the majority are fitted with 
plain journals. Furthermore, cars of different sizes 
may come to the same breaker, as the beds worked 
may not be all of the same thickness. Then, again, 
not infrequently two collieries are combined. In this 
case it may be necessary for this reason to handle two 
different types of cars. Furthermore, new cars are 
always being put in service to replace those worn out 


(jive as a means for moving mine cars upon 


or to augment the number already in use. Conditions 
of this character signify that a gradient that may be 
established for one type of car soon will become use- 
less, and it is practically impossible to establish any 
inclination that will accommodate all types of cars and 
conditions of operation. 


GRAVITY HERE FAILED TO DO THE WORK 


At the Scott Colliery of the Susquehanna Collieries 
Co., at Kulpmont, Pa., conditions exist somewhat sim- 
ilar to those outlined above. Here the cars were for- 
merly moved from the shaft landing to the breaker 
and back again by means of gravity. From the shaft 
to the breaker the distance was about 400 ft. ' The 
grade over this road, however, did not give the same 
amount of trouble as did that over which the empty 
cars had to travel. When the cars returned to the 
surface from the top of the breaker they moved by 
gravity a distance of about 400 ft. to the foot of 
a car haul, by which they were elevated sufficiently 
to enable them to make the 600-ft. return trip to the 
top of the shaft. 

Although the short distance from the shaft landing 
to the breaker, as stated above, did not give the same 
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TRIP OF EMPTY CARS ASCENDING INCLINE ON WAY TO SHAFT ’ 


The shaft headframe can be seen on the rails a small steam pipe is laid. Exhaust has taken the empties almost to the knuckle 
right. The track on that side is for the use steam runs through this pipe and keeps the and is going back for more, leaving the trip 
of loaded cars. Between the rails of the track thawed out at all times. In the left- resting on the safety catches. Evidently 
empty track can be seen the roadway on hand corner of the illustration can be seen there was insufficient room at the top to 
which the go-devil travels. Along these the go-devil returning for more cars. It hold all the cars brought up on that trip. 
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amount of trouble that the longer return journey for 
the empty cars entailed, it was found necessary, never- 
theless, to employ a trolley locomotive to assist the 
loads. This motor did not operate on the main track 
but on one parallel to it. A pole was placed upon this 
locomotive sufficiently long to reach and push the cars 
upon the loaded track whenever this became necessary. 

On the empty road the cars that rolled easily would 
move with such speed that it became necessary to sprag 
them so that they would not strike too hard those that 
were in front of them. Those that were stiff would not 
move on this grade in the winter, and it became neces- 
sary to push them. This meant that during the cold 
months men working in the blacksmith and machine 
shops frequently would be called out to move these 
empty cars. At times it took as many as twenty men 









Bottom of Breaker Hoist 


On the left is a mine car on the cage 
ready to be hoisted, and on the right 
is a car on the transfer table about 
to be run to the foot of the incline. 
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In many cases they travel all the way to the breaker. 
When they stall upon the grade, however, they are 
picked up by the go-devil, which pushes them to a 
point where they will run freely. This device is oper- 
ated by a small electric hoist from a brick building, 
so constructed as to afford the hoist man a clear view 
of the track. The go-devil is so arranged as to move 
upon its own rails independent of the mine-car track 
and also so that it may pass under the cars in the 
direction opposite to that in which they are moving 
or are to be moved. When pulled in the same direc- 
tion as that in which the cars are to travel, an arm 
extending upward engages the axle of the car and moves 
it along the track. 

When a loaded car has arrived at a point near its 
destination, the go-devil releases its hold and the car 








to handle the empties. This was not only expensive but 
men who should have been working at their proper 
jobs were performing ‘6ther tasks for which laborers 
should be employed and not skilled workmen. 

It was impossible to keep a regular crew for this 
work, as it was necessary only at times, and when the 
necessity was over these men would be without a job. 
Utilizing the services of high-priced mechanics at this 
kind of labor meant that their work was always behind, 
and as a result other departments of the mine were 
interfered with, causing either a loss in efficiency or 
in the amount of coal produced. It became necessary, 
therefore, to devise some means to take the place of 
the man power required to move the empty cars. A 
number of different plans were proposed, but the idea 
of using go-devils to facilitate this car movement 
finally was adopted. 

In the system that has been developed at this col- 
liery, mine cars kicked off the cage at the top of the 
shaft are permitted to gravitate as far as they will. 














Top Landing of Shait 


A transfer table places the cars in the 
proper position for caging. One mine 
car is on the transfer table and the 
other is ready to run on the cage. 





gravitates for a distance of about 53 ft. to the car 
hoist at the foot of the breaker. This 53-ft. grade is 
sufficiently steep so that ever the stiffest car will not 
only traverse it freely but arrive at the hoist with suffi- 
cient momentum to kick the empty car off the cage. The 
empty car moves onto a transfer table. It is then 
transferred to such a position that it will clear the 
breaker headframe, from which point it travels by 
gravity a distance of about 100 ft. to the foot of the 
empty-car incline. The grade from the breaker to this 
point is sufficiently steep to insure ‘that the cars will 
not stick, and as the distance is short, they will not 
attain such momentum that they will strike with a 
disastrous blow any car that may be in front of them. 


TRIP USUALLY CONSISTS OF FIVE CARS 


From the foot of the empty-car incline a second go- 
devil then returns to the bottom for another trip. 
Safety stops are placed at intervals along the incline, 
so that the cars may be stopped at any point and the 
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TRIP OF EMPTIES STARTING UP INCLINE 


At the bottom of the slope is a curved piece of steel which the 
go-devil on its return pushes down as it passes, thus signalling the 
hoistman at the top of the incline that he must stop the engine or 
the go-devil will run into the sheave wheel at the bottom. 


go-devil brought back to the bottom for more empties. 
The ordinary trip from the bottom to the top consists 
of five cars, but in many instances as many as six 
are thus moved. Near the top, if cars are left standing 
on the grade, the go-devil can push as many as twelve 
or fifteen past the knuckle. 

From the knuckle to the shaft there is a down grade 
sufficiently steep to allow the cars to move freely by 
gravity. Here the empties are run upon a transfer 
table and delivered to the proper track leading to the 
shaft. This shaft has four compartments, and as many 
as 560 mine cars are raised and lowered during a day’s 
run. Thus it may readily be seen that the go-devils 
are likely to be kept busy throughout the entire shift. 

The advantages that have resulted from the installa- 
tion of this arrangement are many. In the first place, 
the number of men regularly employed on the surface 
tracks has been reduced by six. Furthermore, it is 
now unnecessary in winter time to call upon men em- 
ployed in the blacksmith and machine shops to come out 
and help move mine cars. The old car haul that was 
used to raise the mine cars to a sufficient height to 
permit them to drop back to the shaft by gravity has 
been dispensed with. Furthermore, the cars now move 
when such movement is necessary and not alone when 
weather conditions permit. 

The mine locomotive referred to as being required 
to handle the loaded cars has been released for use 
within the mine. What probably is of as much impor- 
tance as anything else is that the worry, care and 
attention that the old method imposed upon the manage- 
ment has been lifted, so that the various officials may 
now devote their time to the more essential details 
of the handling and preparation of the mine output. 
Half the inefficiency around a mine results from the 
time and effort expended on transportation worries 
which with proper equipment, forethought and expendi- 
ture would not arise. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION reports that 
during 1920 the pay of enginemen and trainmen, the cost 
of fuel, locomotive and train supplies, and engine-house ex- 
penses was $2.05 per train mile in the case of freight trains 
as compared with $1.65 the year before. For passenger 
trains the expense in 1919 was $1.08 per train mile. The 
expense for fuel for freight trains averaged 63.8c. per train 
mile compared with 49.6c. during 1919. Coal used in the 
transportation service increased 88c. per ton over 1919. 
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Setting Sights in a Silesian Mine 


IGHTS usually are set in American mines by a tran- 

sit used e’ther as an instrument for measuring 
angles or as a compass. Something is to be said in 
favor of a method of sight setting by a compass swung 
on a cord, the end of the cord being moved till a point 
is reached that gives the line the desired direction. 
The surveyor or foreman thus setting sights is not 
troubled by having to carry a lot of heavy equipment, 
and he needs no assistance except such as can be ob- 
tained at the mine face. He does not hinder traffic as 
much as when backsighting and foresighting, nor does 
he need air clear from powder smoke. 

His work with such a compass is lacking in accuracy, 
but it is close enough for room and crosscut sights, and 
even for back-heading work it is readily available, pro- 
vided there are no iron rails to lead the compass needle 
astray. Celerity, convenience, low cost and the ability 
to use men of lesser training are advantages. 

When sights are needed they should be given 
promptly and they should always be set where they are 
needed. Ready availability will fill the want more truly 
than will mere accuracy. Extreme meticulousness is 
needed only in main haulageways. The transit alone 
will perform such work. The illustration shows a Ger- 
man official (in the inevitable uniform) reading the 
compass by the light of an acetylene lamp in the Fer- 
dinandhiitte mine in Silesia. Apparently he has clamped 
the needle before taking the reading. 





RAPID WAY OF SETTING SIGHTS 
Sights are set far apart; nevertheless, in narrow places they 
can be set with this instrument, as no focal length has to be 
accommodated and room does not have to be provided for the 
crouching engineer. 
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Advice to Those Who Propose to Install 


Locomotives for Gathering Purposes’ 


Storage-Battery Locomotives Suited to Concentrated Work Where 
Grades Are Under Five Per Cent—-Combination Locomotives 
Adapted to Gradients Under Ten Per Cent—Cable-Reel Locomo- 
tives Can Work Satisfactorily on Pitches up to Fifteen Per Cent 


By R. L. KINGSLAND+t 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


different mechanical equipment cannot be safely 
made, because the conditions under which the 
work is performed are so exceedingly diverse. Costs 
also vary very greatly from time to time. A case cited 
from records of the Consolidation Coal Co. shows the 
influence of outside conditions on the cost of gathering. 
During 1916 coal was gathered for 5c a ton. During 
1920 it was gathered for 20c. a car with the same loco- 
motives from the same mines and under mining condi- 
tions more favorable to the locomotives. This increase 
in gathering costs is accounted for by higher wages, 
poor and irregular railroad-car supply and a decrease 
in the efficiency of labor. Into these changes the physi- 
cal condition of the miner did not enter except as it 
helped to hold down costs which rapidly mounted by 
reason of the causes mentioned. 


MULES STILL GATHER MostT oF CoAL MINED 


The simplest form of gathering is where the miners 
themselves push the cars in and out of the rooms. 
Obviously this method has marked limitations, but it 
is still being employed in some places where the grades 
are in favor of the loads and where smal! cars are used. 
Horses or mules probably still gather the greater part 
of the coal mined in the bituminous fields. The experi- 
ence of the Consolidation Coal Co. has shown that a fair 
average for live-stock gathering is two and one-half 
cars per hour, or a total of twenty cars during an 
eight-hour day. 

Mechanical gathering is comparatively new and, I 
believe, should be approached by the average mine oper- 
ator with much caution. In my opinion, the instances 
where a decrease in gathering cost can be made by 
changing from live stock to mechanical gathering are 
the exception rather than the general rule. By this I do 
not mean to say that mechanical gathering does not 
have an important part to play in the coal mining of 
today but that the reason for its establishment is often 
not to save cost but to meet other problems, among 
which may be mentioned: Scarcity of labor, objections 
of laboring men to the pushing of cars, and the fact 
that at some mines increased tonnage can be obtained 
when coal is gathered by mechanical means because 
there is then less congestion in traffic. 

The only power that the Consolidation Coal Co. has 
used for the propulsion of gathering locomotives has 
been electric energy, so I shall limit myself strictly to 
a consideration of electrically-driven locomotives. Of 


(Viterent mech between costs of gathering with 





*Article entitled “Gathering in Coal Mines” read before joint 
meeting of Pittsburgh section of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers and the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Jan. 21, 1921. 

+General superintendent, power and mechanical department, 
Cor-olidation Coal Co. 


these there are three principal types: crab-reel, cable- 
reel, and storage-battery machines. 

Owing to the excessive amount of labor required in 
pulling the cable into the rooms, favorable results could 
not be obtained from the straight crab-reel locomotive. 
Furthermore this type of gatherer cannot push an empty 
car into a room. The Consolidation Coal Co. has found, 
however, that in some mines it was handy to have crab 
reels on scme of its locomotives, as they were thus made 
suitable to odd jobs. 

The cable-reel locomotive is one of the types most 
readily adaptable to gathering. These machines are 
highly flexible and have been successfully operated 
where long cables had to be used. The most important 
source of trouble is the cable itself. Inexperienced 
motormen frequently run over it and cause much delay 
as a consequence. 

The third important type is the straight storage- 
battery locomotive. This has a maximum of flexibility, 
as it can run anywhere on its own power, irrespective 
of feed or return lines. There are, however, several 
limitations to the battery machine. It is restricted in 
its day’s work by the size of the battery and by the 
amount of energy it can store. Owing to the weight of 
the battery, the locomotive can be abused by causing 
it to pull excessively large trips. Under such conditions 
energy of the battery will be expended before the end 
of the day. The batteries require expert and systematic 
attention. 


COMBINATION LOCOMOTIVE FOR SCATTERED WORK 


The Consolidation Coal Co. has had much experience 
with combination trolley-and-storage-battery locomo- 
tives. In one of its divisions about fifty of these 
machines have been installed. They are standard 250- 
volt two-motor 6-ton locomotives of the type usually 
used with cable reels. It has discarded these reels, and 
in their place has provided storage batteries. Through- 
out the day, whenever the locomotives are running on 
the trolley, they receive boosting charges. The special 
field for this machine is where the mining work is 
scattered. The locomotive can gather a few cars in 
one place on the battery, and then run on the trolley to 
some other section for a few more cars. As compared 
with the reel locomotive it has the greater flexibility. In 
comparison with the straight storage-battery machine it 
has a much wider range of operation, because of its 
high speed on the trolley and the extra drawbar pull 
which it is capable of exerting while so connected. 

So far no mention has been made of room hoists. The 
Consolidation Coal Co. has found it necessary to use 
such machines in some parts of its mines where the 
grades are too heavy for locomotives. As a general rule 
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I would say that grades averaging 15 per cent are about 
as steep as locomotives can successfully meet. It is true, 
of course, that locomotives have been, and are still 
being, used on grades much exceeding this. The maxi- 
mum inclination on which I have seen a locomotive 
operate was 25 per cent. 


RIGHT TYPE TO FIT NEED OF PARTICULAR MINE 


The big question the mining man has to solve is what 
type of locomotive to apply in any operation that he may 
have under consideration. In some mines this problem 
is simple, but in most of them the conditions are such 
that it would be feasible to install either one of two or 
more types of locomotives, and it is extremely difficult 
to determine which variety will give the best results. 

Let us assume as an average condition a mine that is 
at present gathering with live stock. In most cases the 
operation will be so developed that the grades will be 
in favor of the load. Some of the empties will be de- 
livered to the face by animal haulage and some will be 
pushed from the room necks to the face by the coal 
loaders. On the other hand, some of the loads will be 
pulled from the face by live stock, and some dropped 
from the face to the room necks by the men that have 
loaded them. 

In practically all cases the loads are not taken farther 
than the end of the room entry by animal haulage. In 
most instances rooms are driven only one way from the 
room entry, and in consequence in few entries are there 
more than 6 or 8 rooms being worked. Under such con- 
ditions the live stock will average about twenty cars a 
day per head. In changing over to mechanical gather- 
ing, in order to make a favorable showing it would be 
necessary for each locomotive to replace four head of 
live stock. This would mean that two men with one 
locomotive must do the work of four men with four 
head of stock. 


LOCOMOTIVE SHOULD NOT SERVE MANY ENTRIES 


It should be understood from the beginning that this 
result cannot be accomplished unless changes are made 
in the method of mining and in the condition of the 
mine tracks. The Consolidation Coal Co. has found in 
all cases where this change in the method of gathering 
has been made that it is necessary to improve track 
conditions materially in order to prevent derailments. 
Also the development work in the mines should be laid 
out so that each locomotive, if possible, can get its full 
quota of loads from one room entry and in no case from 
more than two room entries. 

Another important point in changing the gathering 
system is to avoid increasing the length of haul from 
the working faces to the side track. The tendency with 
most mine superintendents is to believe that gathering 
locomotives should be able to haul farther than live 
stock, and they therefore expect them not only to gather 
as much as four head of stock but to haul these cars 
to a more remote side track than that to which the live 
stock had been delivering it. 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE NEEDED IN GAS 


Turning now to the question as to the precise use that 
should be made of each of the different types of locomo- 
tives, it may be said that an undisputed field for the 
straight storage-battery machine is in gaseous mines 
where no other type of locomotive is permissible. On 
the other hand, there is a field from which they are 
positively excluded, namely, where heavy grades against 
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the loads are encountered. Straight storage-battery 
locomotives will not give good results on heavy grades, 
for they cannot store sufficient energy for a full day’s 
work. Between these two limitations is left by far the 
biggest field, where the different types of gathering 
locomotives meet on nearly equal ground. 

Before leaving the battery locomotive I strongly ad- 
vise against the installation of any such type of machine 
unless several of them are installed and unless these are 
so disposed that a trained battery man can give every 
one of them regular and systematic inspection. Under 
general conditions I do not believe that it is advisable 
for the management of an isolated mine to install one 
or even two battery locomotives unless it happens to 
have a man familiar with such equipment who will give 
the batteries the necessary supervision. My strongest 
argument in support of this recommendation is the fact 
that under that plan we have been able to operate lead 
batteries in combination locomotives in such a manner 
that we have obtained from them on an average about 
50 per cent more than their guaranteed life. 


COMBINATION LOCOMOTIVES HARD ON BATTERIES 


It should be noted that the batteries of combination 
locomotives are subject to a service even more severe 
than that experienced by the batteries of storage-battery 
locomotives. This is due to the fact that in straight 
storage-battery locomotives there is only one charge 
and one discharge per shift, whi'e with combination 
machines the battery starts in the morning fully charged 
and is given boosting charges at frequent intervals 
throughout the day. They thus receive on the average 
the equivalent of at least two full charges and two full 
discharges per shift, which is twice the service de- 
manded from straight battery locomotives. 

In a new mine where the work will be concentrated 
and each locomotive can get its full quota of coal from 
one or two entries and where the grades are not pro- 
hibitive, I would recommend the straight storage-bat- 
tery machine as being best suited to such conditions. 

For non-gaseous mines the straight storage-battery 
locomotive has the smallest range of applicability. It 
should be applied to mines where the work is already 
concentrated or to those where the larger part of it will 
be concentrated within a short time and to those where 
the maximum average grade is under 5 per cent. 


REEL LOCOMOTIVE SUITED TO HEAVY GRADES 


The ree! and the combination locomotives have yet to 
be considered. I would recommend the reel machine for 
maximum average grades up to 15 per cent and the 
combination locomotive for maximum average grades 
up to 10 per cent. The latter is suited to heavier grades 
than the storage-battery machine because its stored 
energy is not so closely limited. I have already advo- 
cated that storage batteries be not used unless sufficient 
of them are installed and operated close enough to- 
gether so that one battery man can keep close watch on 
their care and operation. Where the number of storage 
batteries to be installed will be insufficient to justify 
the services of one man for their care, I would recom- 
mend cable-reel machines. Where there are sufficient 
locomotives in use to justify the services of a battery 
man, I would recommend combination machines. I 
have found these units more flexible than others be- 
cause of their lower speed when running on the battery. 
The battery should give about 125 volts against a poten- 
tial for reel locomotives of 250 or 500 volts. Experience 
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has shown also that fewer delays arise from failure of 
storage batteries and accessories than are experienced 
from similar mishaps to cable reels and accessories. 

Locomotives with cable ree's cost less than similar 
machines equipped with storage batteries. I have found 
that the maintenance cost on both is about the same, 
but there probably is some small difference in the power 
consumption of the two types. The Consolidation Coal 
Co. has not made any accurate tests on this point, be- 
cause in general the results show that there is no 
appreciable difference. Our records prove, however, that 
the combination locomotive will gather from three to five 
cars more per day than will the reel type of machine. 
This increase more than outweighs the extra investment 
that must be made when the combination trolley-and- 
storage-battery locomotive is installed. 


SYSTEM MuST CONFORM TO MECHANICAL NEEDS 


So far no mention has been made of mechanical gath- 
ering except as regards that done by locomotive and 
room hoists. Many conveyor and scraper-loader systems 
have been suggested, but to date the Consolidation Coal 
Co. has not found any that it could apply to its methods 
of mining with any prospect that it would show a 
saving over locomotive gathering. Neither has this firm 
seen its way clear to change its mining systems so as to 
suit any of the methods suggested. 

When considering mechanical gathering for a mine 
too much emphasis cannot be placed on the necessity of 
making mining conditions suitable for such gathering. 
For a new operation, where mechanical gathering will 
be used from the start, this should cause but little extra 
expense. For an old mine where live stock has been 
employed extreme care must be exercised in selecting 
the method of mechanical gathering best suited to the 
individual operation. All track must be put in good 
shape; the feed lines and returns must be ample for the 
service and adequate side tracks must be provided as 
close as practicable to the working faces. Furthermore, 
the more the mine workings are concentrated the better 
will be the results achieved with mechanical gathering. 

Unless all these requirements are watched closely the 
cost of mechanical gathering will show an increase over 
that performed by live stock. The weight of the gather- 
ing locomotive can always be suited to the weight of the 
cars. Under given conditions a locomotive should gather 
a given number of cars per day, the weight of the cars 
thus handled not influencing their number. The larger 
the cars the larger should be the locomotive, but the 
number of cars gathered per day remains practically 
constant. Obviously the larger the car the cheaper the 
gathering cost per ton of coal mined. 
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Wisconsin Steel Makes Single Machine to 
Remove, Transport and Sprinkle Water 


INES sufficiently dusty to require sprinkling, as 

a rule, make but little water. A part of the regu- 
lar equipment of such operations is one or more water- 
bailing cars. In not infrequent instances as many as 
eight to ten men do nothing but bail water from small 
local sumps while at the same time an extensive spray 
system may extend throughout the mine for sprinkling 
purposes. In other operations tank cars equipped with 
sprinkling heads and accompanied by air compressors 
are used for laying dust. 

Officials and men of the Wisconsin Steel Co., at the 
works at Benham, Ky., have recently put into operation 
the combined bailing and sprinkling machine shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. This device is the re- 
sult of the ingenuity and efforts of several people. R. A. 
Walter is responsible for the basic idea. Details were 
worked out by R. E. Galbreath, chief engineer, and the 
machine was built by J. J. Gregory, master mechanic, 
and his assistant, J. C. Fawbush, together with the reg- 
ular shop forces. The total cost of the machine was 
slightly less than $1,100. 

This machine consists essentially of three elements, a 
motor-driven pump, a tank and a discharge or spray 
head. Water may be drawn from a sump, ditch or other 
source, and discharged either to the tank to the spray 
head or to a small spray hose; or water may be drawn 
from the tank and discharged either to spray head or to 
the hose, as may be desired. 


ONE MAN CAN OPERATE THE MACHINE 


As ordinarily used this machine is coupled to a Good- 
man “speedy” cable-reel gathering locomotive. Only one 
man is required for its operation. It accomplishes two 
purposes. It voids the water from the wet portions and 
local sumps of the mine and effectively wets down the 
dry headings and rooms. The tank holds 600 gallons and 
the machine will spray 1,200 ft. of heading in six min- 
utes. Under ordinary conditions one man can easily bail 
the water from and sprinkle a mine with a production of 
1,500 tons per day. 

That the work performed by this machine is effective 
may be judged from the accompanying photograph show- 
ing the sprinkler in action. Those who have seen the 
device in operation say that it is highly efficacious. Most 
mines require sprinkling, and various means have been 
devised and adopted to accomplish the desired results. 
Here, as in most other devices used in and about the 
mines, simplicity and reliability are cardinal virtues— 
both possessed by this new machine to a marked degree. 


WILL RID THE SWAGS OF WATER, WET DOWN MINE PROPS AND WASH DOWN MINE ENTRIES 
The machine is shown on the left bailing a surface sump, but it shows quite well how the work is done underground. Props 


in the hot, dry sun are apt to dry and split. A little water keeps them moist and fit. 
The principal function of the machine is shown on the right— 


sprinkler is shown serving that office. 


In the middle illustration the 


sprinkling headings—but it also washes them down, dislodging the dust and soaking it. 
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TELESCOPIC CHUTE ENTERING THE HATCH OF A SHIP 


Machine vs. Hand Loading of Ships With 
Coal for Foreign Markets 


Norfolk & Western Briquet Equipment at Lamberts Point Sup- 
plants Method of Loading Cardiff Coal—lInstallation Includes 
Fourteen Power-Operated Adjustable Chutes—Keeping the System 
Full of Briquets and Lowering Them Gradually Prevents Breakage 


By WILLIAM S. CAMPBELL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


briquet manufacturing plant at South Norfolk, Va., 

on the Norfolk & Western Ry. The purpose of tre 
plant was to furnish coal to the South American trade, 
which, because of the war, was cut off from its normal 
supply of Cardiff coal. 

The South American trade demanded that vessels be 
very carefully loaded to avoid breakage of the coal, 
consequently Cardiff coal was loaded by hand. The 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., being confronted by 
this problem of loading, installed on one of its piers at 
Lamberts Point equipment, hereinafter described, which 
was designed especially for the careful handling of the 
material. 

The installation comprises fourteen power-operated 
adjustable chutes complete with track hoppers and chute 
machinery and a traveler having suspended from its 
boom a vertical telescope chute provided with a dis- 
charging apron at the bottom. 

The method of operation is shown in Fig. 1. When 
loading a vessel the complete system from track hopper 


I: 1917 the Virginia Navigation Coal Co. erected a 


to discharging apron is kept full of material at all 
times. As fast as the material is discharged from the 
apron at the bottom of the chute fresh material is 
drawn from the hopper-bottom pier cars into the track 
hopper. As a result there is a gradual lowering of the 
material, which prevents the breakage that would surely 
occur if material were dropped unhindered through the 
system. 

A view of the complete installation may be seen in the 
frontispiece. The fourteen adjustable chutes were de- 
signed especially for use in conjunction with the tele- 
scopic chute, but they can be, and frequently are, used 
without the telescopic chute when it is desired to load 
ships in the customary manner, breakage not being 
considered undesirable. They are provided with cover 
plates to make possible their operation at an angle 
greater than the angle of repose of material being 
handled. 

Reference to Fig. 1 will show that a gate is provided 
at the discharge point of the track hopper, while another 
is at the discharge point of the sliding box, and a third 
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FIG. 1. BY KEEPING CHUTE FULL COAL IS NOT BROKEN 
at the discharge point of the inclined chute. These 
gates make possible the gradual filling of the system 
when starting operation, thus avoiding the high velocity 
that material would acquire without their use. Each 
chute is provided with two 10-hp. compound-wound 
motors of 30-minute rating. One motor is used to 
change the elevation of the sliding box; the other for 
changing the elevation of the discharge end of the chute. 

Electric upper-limit automatic switches are provided 
to prevent over-travel of these two movements when 
hoisting. Drum-type controllers are supported on pier 
railing in front of the machinery, so that it is possible 
for the operator to see both the machinery and the 
chute. The gates at the discharge points of the track 
hopper and the sliding box are operated by independent 
hand wheels, located adjacent to the machinery. The 
gate at the end of the inclined chute is operated from 
the ship’s deck by means of a hanging hand chain. 

The telescopic chute traveler is of the gantry type, to 
permit the passage of the pier cars beneath. Within 
the machinery house on the gantry floor are located the 
traversing machinery, rail-clamp machinery, and the 
hoisting engines for operating the boom and telescopic 
chute. The travel speed of the tower is fifty feet per 
minute, and a 35-hp. series-wound motor of 30-minute 
rating was provided for propelling it. Two pdwer- 
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The boom hoist has one drum which is spur-geared 
to a 35-hp. series-wound motor of 30-minute rating and 
a solenoid brake, motor mounted, serves to hold the 
boom in any desired position. Lowering is accom- 
plished by means of a dynamic circuit. In case of 
emergency a gravity band brake acting upon the drum 
shaft can be applied by tripping a release in the oper- 
ator’s house. 

The telescopic chute is operated by two double-drum 
hoisting engines. One engine serves the purpose of 
adjusting the top of the telescopic chute to any desired 
position, or holding the top of the telescopic chute at a 
fixed elevation while telescoping, and the other engine 
serves the purpose of telescoping or adjusting the eleva- 
tion of the bottom of the telescopic chute. Both engines 
are spur geared and each is provided with a 60-hp. 
series-wound motor of 30-minute rating. Solenoid 
brakes, motor mounted, are provided with both engines 
to hold the load at any desirer point. Lowering is 
accomplished by means of dynamic circuits. Gravity 
band brakes acting on the drum shafts of both engines 
can be applied, in case of emergency, by tripping re- 
lease pedals in the operator’s cab. 

The apron at the bottom of the telescopic chute is 3 ft. 
wide, is composed of xs in. steel double-headed slats, 
mounted on two strands of SS-96 chain, all with K-2 
attachments. It is driven by a 734-hp. fully-enclosed 
adjustable speed motor (continuous rating), which can 
adjust the speed of the apron to discharge from a 
minimum of 200 tons per hour to a maximum of 400 
tons per hour. 

A cab was provided at the bottom of the telescopic 
chute to house the signal man, whose duty it was to 
have been to signal to the operator in the house on the 
traveler when he desired to start or stop the apron, or 
shorten or lengthen the telescopic chute. Signaling was 








operated gravity rail clamps were installed, one to grip yg. 2, pIscHARGE END OF TELESCOPIC CHUTE. AS THE 


the front rail and the other the rear rail. 





PIT GROWS THE TELESCOPE IS SHORTENED 
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to have been accomplished by means of push buttons 
located in the cab at the bottom of the telescopic chute, 
with electrical connections to an annunciator located in 
the operator’s cab attached to the traveler. In actual 
practice, however, it was found that the signal man 
could not operate satisfactorily in the cab because of the 
dusty atmosphere. Therefore it was found more con- 
venient for him-to walk around the hatchways of the 
intermediate decks, giving signals either with his hands 
or voice. 

To begin operating the traveler is brought in line 
with the hatch to be filled, and the telescopic chute is 
lowered in a closed position until the discharge point of 
the inclined chute is slipped into the top of the telescopic 
chute. The hopper gate is then opened, allowing the 
coal or briquets to fill the system down to the sliding 
box. The sliding box gate is thereupo1: opened, thus 
allowing the material to fill up the inclined chute. The 
gate at the end of the inclined chute is then opened, 
resulting in the filling up of the telescope. 

When the telescopic chute has been filled it is length- 
ened until the bottom reaches the bottom of the ship, 
the material flowing in at the top while the lengthening 
process is going on. The apron is now started, and the 
material forms a pile, as shown in Fig. 2. As the pile 
grows in height signals are transmitted to the operator 
in the cab (on the traveler) to hoist the bottom of the 
telescopic chute. 

The motor for the telescopic engine and the motor for 
the apron are so interlocked as to prevent danger of 
shortening the telescopic chute against a column of coal 
without operating the apron. The apron can, however, 
be operated independently of the telescopic engine. The 
telescopic engine can lengthen the telescopic chute with- 
out operating the apron, but the interlocking feature 
prevents the shortening of the telescopic chute without 
operating the apron. 

Electric upper-limit automatic switches are provided 
to prevent over-travel of the three hoisting engines in 


is proved by the quite small number of briquets broken. 

A close-up view of the traveler, showing the tele- 
scopic chute in closed position and hoisted to clear ships, 
is given in Fig. 3. In Fig. 4 retouching of the photo- 
graph more clearly illustrates the equipment. 
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the hoisting directions. The success of the equipment pq 4 RONT VIEW TRAVELER AND LOADING CHUTE 
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Ways in Which Thick Coal Seams May Be 
Safely and Efficiently Removed’ 


Use of Retreating Panel and Operation by Blocks of Five or Ten 
Rooms Recommended —Break Lines in Adjacent Entries Should 
Not Be Continuous —‘‘Break Rows’? Not Relied On to Break 
Roof but Used to Give Warning—Operating Methods at Rock Springs 


By G. B. PRYDE+ AND R. A. MAGRAWt 





for the ultimate recovery of as much coal in any 

given bed as is consistent with safety and economical 
mining. Though each mine district, if not each indi- 
vidual mine, has problems that make the adoption of 
any hard and fast rule impossible, certain basic prin- 
ciples are adapted to prac- 


[: LAYING out a new mine provision should be made 


end of the uppermost panel, and, as soon as this block 
of rooms is completed, the pillars should be attacked 
and another block of rooms started on the same entry 
outbye. Until a break line of appreciable length is 
established, it is well to hold back the turning of addi- 
tional rooms on an entry, unless the roof is good and 
the structure of the coal 
and roof is such that 





tically all conditions. One 





of the most vital is the 
provision for barrier pil- 
lars of ample dimensions 
to protect all haulage 
roads and permanent air- 
ways throughout the life 
of the property. 

Where conditions per- 
mit, room or butt entries 
should be driven on the 
strike or slightly to the 








Where coal is thick, 


danger from caving, fires 


6 ft. of the seam is and squeezes is min- 
mined first. Later 5 or 6 ft. more is blown 
down, but the first slice is kept 30 to 40 ft. 
ahead of the second, so as to insure the 
loaders of steady work should the cutters fail 
to keep the place cut and so as to afford an 
opportunity for setting machine jacks. The 
third and last slice is left in place until the 
pillar is drawn, the coal being shot down 
and loaded with the pillar coal on the retreat. 


imized. 

When extraction of a 
block of pillars is begun 
the upper outer corner of 
the pillar in the first 
room is lopped off at an 
angle of 45 deg. with the 
entry. Successive slices 
are taken until the face 
prolonged will intersect 











raise, with rooms turned 





at right angles to them. 

The width of rooms and room pillars is governed by 
conditions prevailing in the mines under considera- 
tion. A safe rule is: In advancing, extract not more 
than 25 to 35 per cent of the entire bed; in excep- 
tionally thick deposits much less than 25 per cent 
should be taken. 

Rooms usually vary in length from 250 to 350 ft. 
with a barrier pillar. of not less than 80 ft. between 
the end of room and entry above. Entry and room 
crosscuts should be driven on sights with room cross- 
cuts at right angles to the direction of the rooms. In 
mines under excessively heavy cover or where the roof 
is bad, rooms should be driven narrow and a barrier 
pillar left at every fifth to tenth room. This barrier 
should be of such dimensions that one or more rooms, 
with pillars of usual size, may be turned through it 
when the barrier is no longer required. 

Two of the advantages of such a barrier are the 
protection of the panel against peaking of roof load 
during pillar extraction and the easy closing of the 
entry in case of fire. Where economic conditions per- 
mit, it is preferable to adopt the retreating panel sys- 
tem of mining. In the case of coal that outcrops, 
and even in cases where no outcrop is exposed, it 
is preferable to commence pillar extraction on the high 
side of the mine. 

Where the retreating panel system is used, rooms 
should be turned in blocks of five to ten on the inside 





*Paper presented at the February meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, New York City. 
Title of paper was “Pillar Drawing in Thick Coal Seams.” 

+ Assistant general manager, Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock 


Springs, Wyo. 
tGeneral superintendent, United States Fuel Co., Hiwatha, Utah. 








the upper outer corner of 
the second pillar when work at the same angle is there 
commenced. This operation continues until the break 
line thus established extends from the head of the pil- 
lars being robbed to the head of the rooms from the 
entry below. 


BREAK LINE OF ADJACENT ENTRIES STEPPED 


In the meantime, rooms may be started on the inside 
end of the entry below, so that they will be completed 
at about the time that the chain pillar on the first 
entry is attacked. As soon as the chain pillar on 
the first entry has been drawn back 50 to 100 ft., 
one or two rooms on the second entry may be driven 
through the barrier pillar and extraction on the second 
entry begun. Not more than two rooms should be 
driven through the barrier pillar at any one time, and 
the break line on the first entry should be at least 150 
to 200 ft. in advance of the break line on the second 
entry. 

Where roof conditions permit the track can be car- 
ried square across the pillar end and moved down as 
the pillar retreats; but where the roof is bad, it is 
necessary to crosscut the pillar and leave a small stump 
of coal to protect workmen from caves. Most of this 
coal can be recovered before the final room settle- 
ment occurs, but usually a small amount is lost each 
time the roof breaks. Where this plan is followed, 
room No. 1 extracts pillar No. 2, and so on. The 
miners thus are not forced to work under the loose end, 
as they would if the tracks were turned in the opposite 


direction. 
In mines where the retreating panel system cannot be 
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adopted the same general rules as to width of rooms 
and pillars, spacing of crosscuts, and plan of procedure 
for pillar extraction should be followed. Only under 
dire necessity should the extraction of pillars be com- 
menced on an entry containing working rooms on the 
inbye side. Nor, unless ample barrier pillars are 
provided or some peculiar natural conditions exist, such 
as a fault or a thinning of the bed, should pillar 
extraction be started in the middle of the mine. 


THICK COAL To BE EXTRACTED UNDER HEAVY COVER 


In Carbon County, Utah, the coal is from 7 to 30 ft. 
thick; the cover rises rapidly from the outcrop to 
1,500 to 2,500 ft. The coal is bituminous and furnishes 
a fine steam and domestic fuel. For years the forma- 
tion was classed as Laramie-Cretaceous, but recently 
it has been reclassified as Mesa Verde. In the Black 
Hawk and Mohrland mines the coal is massive in struc- 
ture, seldom showing either vertical or horizontal cleav- 
age. It is extremely hard and dense, and breaks with 
a distinct conchoidal fracture. The bed is clean 
throughout. Overburden is composed of alternate lay- 
ers of sandstone and shale, the immediate roof being 
a massive sandstone about 125 ft. in thickness. 

The average dip of the coal floor is about 3 per 
cent, and entries are driven on sights at an angle of 
45 deg. to the strike. Room entries are driven 12 ft. 
wide and rooms 22 ft. wide with a 50-ft. pillar. Room 
crosscuts are spaced 100 ft. apart and driven on sights. 
A 50- to 60-ft. chain pillar, with crosscuts 125 ft. 
apart, is maintained between the main and back entries. 
A barrier pillar from 100 to 150 ft. thick, according 
to cover, is provided between the tops of rooms and 
the back entry of the level above. 


IN ROOMS THE SEAM IS REMOVED IN THREE SLICES 


The coal is machine-cut to a depth of 6 ft. and is 
shot to a height of 6 ft. in the first bench. Five to seven 
holes, charged with an average of two and one-half 
sticks of 14-in. ammonium-nitrate permissible powder, 
are required to break down the face. The practice is 
to keep back 30 to 40 ft. of the second bench at all 
times, not only to insure a more stable supply of coal 
for the loaders but in order that shorter jack pipes 
may be used with the mining machines. The second 
bench is shot 5 to 6 ft. in thickness, making the ulti- 
mate height of the room 11 to 12 ft: The remainder 
of the top coal, ranging from 8 to 15 ft. or more, is 
brought back immediately in advance of the line of 
pillar drawing. 

Before pillar extraction was begun a series of parallel 
lines conforming to the 45-deg. break line were 
projected at 50-ft. intervals. Wherever one of these 
lines intersected a pillar, a vertical mark was painted, 
and the lines were numbered consecutively outward, 
each line carrying its number wherever encountered, 
hence the relationship of any retreating face to that of 
all the others could be told by noting the nearest num- 
bered line. 


PRECAUTIONS ADOPTED TO ISOLATE SQUEEZES 


Maps of pillar workings are extended monthly. The 
mine foreman not only has a copy of this map but is 
furnished also with a blueprint of the pillar section 
drawn to a larger scale than the regular pocket map. 
On this is shown the exact relationship of the retreat- 
ing faces to the uniform break line. 

At first, progress was slow, for work could be started 
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FIG. 1. WHERE COVER IS NOT HEAVY 


When the room has been extended the length planned a crosscut 
15 ft. wide is driven by machine through the pillar at the face. 
If the roof is strong another 15 ft. may be removed from the end 
of the pillar by machine; otherwise, as in room 25, a crosscut 
must be driven in the pillar, leaving a 7-ft. slab to protect the 
machine man. By making 15 ft. cuts and leaving 7 ft. slabs, 
the pillar may be withdrawn. These 7-ft. slabs can be removed 
by hand mining while the next crosscut is being cut by machine. 


on only one pillar; but by working two shifts this 
first pillar was soon brought down far enough to permit 
starting the second, and so on until the break line 
extended from the back entry of the level above to the 
chain pillar of the entry upon which the pillars were 
working. It was not considered advisable to carry a 
continuous break line through the pillars on two entries, 
hence when extraction was commenced on the second 
level an offset of 100 ft. was maintained between the 
two break lines. 

Rooms from the lower level are driven through the 
barrier pillar one at a time as the line of retreat above 
permits. This insures a large block of solid coal for 
protection should a squeeze start in either section. Work 
is so planned that the top level will be about finished 
when work is begun in the third, so that no more than 
two or three entries will be worked at the same time. 

Machines were used at first, but it was soon deemed 
too dangerous to undermine the coal either by hand or 
otherwise. Top coal is kept about 20 to 30 ft. in 
advance of the pillar faces. Props 6 in. or more at 
the small end are set under the lip of coal in order 
to prevent falls of material that may have become 
loosened by shots or by strain. No effort is made to 
set break rows, the timber being used simply for its 
warning effect when the roof is working for a break. 
Much of the timber is salvaged, but the height is so 
great that a slight subsidence breaks props and renders 
them valueless, except for use as ties or cap pieces. 


WITH 2,000-FT. COVER NINE-TENTHS REMOVED 


Whenever the roof breaks, pillar faces are invariably 
lost. Sufficient warning usually is given to permit the 
loading of loose coal and the removal of track and other 
material to a safe place. Caves seldom extend beyond 
the end of the pillar. Places usually settle within 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours, so that work can be 
resumed. If pillar faces are lost, it is necessary to 
drive crosscuts, starting about 10 ft. from the cave 
before continuing retreat. Small stumps remaining 


.after completion of crosscuts are robbed of as much 


coal as possible; if it is unsafe to remove ali the coal, 
stumps are shot in order to enable the roof to fall. In 
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WITH ROOMS DRIVEN AT ANGLE TO PITCH 











FIG. 2. 

In this scheme the pillar is removed by crosscutting, the cross- 
cuts being driven on the strike and not at right angles to the 
room. 


many instances practically the entire stump is recov- 
ered. 

Up to date extraction has been highly satisfactory. 
In one area of over 10 acres, with coal 30 ft. thick 
in places (the average thickness being about 24 ft.) 
and with about 2,000 ft. of cover, the extraction 
exceeded 90 per cent. In another area of about the 
same acreage with thinner coal and less cover, the 
extraction was about 85 per cent, the necessity of leav- 
ing up some top coal to support a friable roof causing 
loss. In a third area of about four acres, with coal 
20 ft. thick and cover increasing from the outcrop to 
a thickness of 800 ft., the extraction has been as near 
complete as conceivable. 


BREAKS WHEN OVER HALF ACRE IS CLEARED 


As some uneasiness was felt with regard to the pos- 
sible action of the roof, considerable areas were ex- 
tracted clean, but the roof showed no tendency to cave 
even when props were pulled or shot. After a break 
line 200 ft. long developed and the space worked out 
was 150 ft. wide, caves from 5 to 10 ft. deep occurred. 
No further caving took place until the open area was 
approximately 250 by 200 ft. 

In the Mohrland mine the roof arched above the 
eave, and large openings remained between the caved 
material and the dome. The roof being massive sand- 
stone, the fragments of rock were extremely large 
and for the most part angular. After this cave the 
roof continued to break at intervals of about 50 ft., 
the caves going higher each time; at a height of about 
90 ft. the inspection party was stopped, but from rays 
of an electric hand lamp the cave seemed to be com- 
pletely choked about 50 ft. higher. 

It is probable that caving extended much higher than 
this, but as little weight has been shown on pillars it 
is thought that the void has been closed. In the Black 
Hawk mine, the roof on experiencing its second cave 
broke through to the surface, though only about 100 
ft. had been cleared of coal, the crevice being about 
50 ft. wide by 200 ft. long. The miners worked for 
several weeks by daylight. 

The roof over the pillar section of the Hiawatha 
mine is composed of shale, with a small bed of coal 
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FIG. 3. PILLARS ARE DRAWN FROM ALTERNATE ROOMS 

After rooms 20 to 26 are driven up the track and props are 
removed from alternate rooms 21, 23 and 25 and track is laid 
along the high side of the pillars which are on the low side of 
rooms 20, 22, 24 and 26. The pillars are removed by making 
machine crosscuts with thin slabs left to protect the machine 
man, as in other cases, 
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(resulting from a split of the main seam) about 20 ft. 
above the main measure. The caved material is finely- 
broken shale and coal, and apparently the cave chokes 
completely, as no undue pressure has been noted on the 
pillars. 

In this methed cf mining absolute adherence to plan 
is required, and while there is no certainty that trouble 
wil! not develop, it is believed that whatever success 
has been attained has been due to this strict adherence 
to the breaking line. A uniform break line insures 
even distribution of load over all pillars and prevents 
the peaking of roof pressure in one or more places, as 
is the case where the break line is jagged and irregular. 


DRAWING PILLARS IN ROCK SPRINGS FIELD 


In the Rock Springs field the system above described 
is modified to suit local conditions. The method fol- 
lowed when the rooms are driven up the pitch is shown 
in Fig. 1. The rooms are driven for a distance of 
300 ft. on 60-ft. centers, the rooms being driven 30 ft. 
wide, leaving a 30-ft. pillar. 

When the room has been driven up its predetermined 
distance, a place 15 ft. wide is driven across the top 
end of the pillar on the strike of the seam, mining 
machines being used for that purpose. When this block 
is taken out the remainder of the pillar is extracted 
by hand labor. The roof generally 
caves immediately after each succes- [| 
sive block is removed. a 

Fig. 2 shows the method employed Cn 

5 





where rooms are d iven on an angle 

to the pitch, the pillars being recov- 

ered in blocks of four. A breaking 

line is maintained by keeping the = & 
outside pillar in the lead. When roof 
conditions are good and cover is 
light 75 per cent of the pillar coal 
may be extracted with mining ma- 

chines and the remainder by pick simultaneously by 
mining. In this case a place 30 ft. 7achine cuts and 
wide is driven fhrough the pillar, a a by nage 
7-ft. stump being left on the upper this means the coal 
side. This stump is then recovered 

by hand mining while the machine is 

cutting another 20-ft. place below the first one, leav- 
ing a 7-ft. pillar as before. 

In Fig. 3 the rooms are driven at an angle to the 
pitch, but the props are drawn out of alternate rooms 
and a branch track is laid up the high side of the 
pitlar. Both pillars are then recovered from the same 
room. This system is workable only where the roof 
is strong and reliable. It lends itself readily to ma- 
chine mining, as does the system shown in Fig. 2. 
This method insures a fairly complete extraction of the 
coal and in alternate rooms all timber can be recov- 
ered. 

Fig. 4 shows a system that lends itself more readily 
to thick pillars. It is adapted to places where the roof 
is weak. By working blocks A, B and C simultaneously 
a rapid recovery of the pillar coal is insured. The min- 
ing machine cuts these blocks entering by tracks in 
each crosscut; the small ribs are recovered by pick 
miners. This splitting system generally is followed on 
retreat in the recovery of the entry pillars. 

In drawing pillars in thick beds where spontaneous 
combustion is likely to occur, no pillars are taken out 
until the boundary is reached; then the pillars are 
removed in blocks of three, a solid block being left at 


FIG. 4. COVER 
LIGHT AND 
ROOF WEAK 


Here the pillars 
B, C are split 


is extracted with 
extreme rapidity. 
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each sixth room to facilitate sealing off the workings 
in case of fire. Rooms are driven on 65-ft. centers 
when the cover is light, the rooms being 21 ft. wide and 
the pillars 44 ft. thick. 

The work is started on the pillar nearest the face 
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FIG. 5. WHERE COAL TENDS TO FIRE 


Rooms 29, 30 and 31 are robbed, and the adjacent rooms are 
left with their pillars, so that the area can be sealed off should 
heating in these rooms occur. 


of the entry, three men generally working on each 
side of the pillar, taking off successive skips as shown 
until the working parties meet in the center of the 
pillar; stumps are left to prevent the rock from sliding 
when caving occurs. 

The withdrawal of pillars on the panel system is best 
accomplished as shown in Fig. 5, except that it has 
been found advisable to draw back the pillars on one 
panel in a uniformly straight line. Much of the success 
of drawing pillars depends on systematic work along 
predetermined lines, and, when the roof is strong, the 
withdrawal of standing timber is highly necessary if 
successful results are to be obtained. 





Welding Machine Having Self-Controlled 
Current Affords Only a Short Arc 


HE new electric-arc welding machine shown in the 

accompanying illustration has been-especially de- 
signed for rail bonding and track work. The funda- 
mental principle involved is that of uniform heat per 
unit area of weld. This is accomplished by means of 
a short are and an automatically controlled current. 

It is generally conceded that the best electric welds 
are made with a short arc. This is because the heat is 
localized, the metal flow is well controlled, and the 
weld is never burned or hard. In the machine illus- 
trated the potential across the arc is only 18 volts. 
Consequently it is impossible to hold a iong arc, and 
when the operator has acquired the knack of short-arc 
welding, which is not a difficult matter, he produces 
uniformly good welds. 

Current control is accomplished by means of a 
solenoid operating in conjunction with a carbon pile. 
During welding this regulator automatically maintains 
the current at a practically constant value regardless 
of line variations. Short-circuit current is held to 
within about 10 per cent of welding current. Heat is 
controlled within 4 per cent. 

This plastic-arc rail-bond welder is unaffected by 
line surges. It is in reality a dynamotor using the 
metallic-are process. The device is wound for two volt- 
ages; one machine operates on 350 to 650 volts di- 
rect-current and the other on 150 to 350 volts. 

Although the machine is specifically designed for and 
adapted to rail bonding and track work it also is val- 
uable for general repair and shop weiding, as it has 
been made for continuous service at full rated welding 
current. The Wilson plastic-arc rail-bond welder here 
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MACHissE CONTROLS CURRENT AND MAKES GOOD BOND 

By means of a solenoid operating in conjunction with a carbon 
pile the current is controlled at a practically constant value 
despite line surges. 


described and illustrated has been developed by the 
Wilson Welder & Metals Co., at the request of the Ohio 
Brass Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, by which firm the welders 
are distributed. 


May Provide That Only Closed Lamps Be 


Used Hereafter in British Columbia 


Y AN amendment to the Coal Mines Regulation 

Act of British Columbia which has been introduced 
to the Legislature by the Honorable William Sloan, 
Minister of Mines, the use of open lamps in coal mines 
in that province would be forbidden in all cases. 

The opening lines of the proposed amendment con- 
tain the essence of the change. They read: “No lamp 
or light other than a locked safety-lamp of a pattern 
approved by the Minister of Mines shall be allowed 
or used underground in any mine.” 

As a matter of fact the regulations have been so 
strict of late years as to the use of open lights in coal 
mines that they have seldom been found underground. 
Only where the gas content of the air has been in- 
finitesimal have they been permitted at all. As a result 
the large collieries have largely adopted electric lamps. 

Now, however, the Minister of Mines has decided 
that open lamps must go altogether. He has concluded 
that the danger to the underground workers is too 
great to warrant their use under any circumstances. 
Even where conditions seemed absolutely safe there have 
been instances of men receiving burns more or less 
serious because of the unprotected flame. 

It is expected that when the new regulation comes 
into effect on July 1 next, the result will be the general 
use of electric lamps in British Columbia coal mines. 








FLOTATION OF COAL is being tested by La Compagnie 
des Mines de Noeux, the method used being that of the 
Minerais et Métaux, a subsidiary of the Minerals 
Separation, Ltd., of London, England. The experiments 
will be made with a plant having a capacity of 100 
metric tons a day, the object being not to reduce the 
ash in the good coal but to treat slate and bone coal and 
obtain from them combustible material and to take the 
middle products from the washer containing 25 to 35 
per cent of ash, reducing the ash to 2 to 7 per cent and 
using the product for briquets, coke or powdered coal. 
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Oxide of Iron Ash Separated from 
Coal by Magnetic Action 


Coal in Boiler Ash Reclaimed in Germany by Sizing 
and Passing Over Magnetic Separators — Oversize 
Is Crushed, Resized and Magnetically Picked 


By H. O. HERZOG 
Berlin, Germany 

HE Gruson Werk, a branch establishment of Krupp, 

has developed a new process for reclaiming unburned 
coal from ashes and combustion residue which it is 
asserted is much simpler and quicker than any hitherto 
known. Present methods of cleaning are based on the 
difference in the specific gravities of coal and clinker. 
The new process makes use of the magnetic qualities of 
the oxides of iron into which burning transforms the 
pyrites. These oxides are retained in the clinker. The 
basic principle of the process is the fact that, owing to 
its content of ferro-oxides, the clinker responds to 
electro-magnetic action while the coal does not. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown a plant that 
has been designed for treating combustion residue at 
the rate of ten tons per hour. The ash carted to the 
plant is first put through the screen (1) with meshes 
34-in. square. Pieces of unburned coal that do not pass 
through this screen are separated by hand from the 
clinker and carried away separately. All small pieces 
pass into the hopper (2) underneath and thence through 
the feeder (3) into a bucket elevator, which lifts them 
to the top of the square building containing the separat- 
ing plant. 





Plant for Separating Magnetic 
Ash from Ash Piles 





Most of the ash in certain coals is magnetic and 
can be removed by electro magnets, leaving 
pure coal for consumption in other boilers. Nat- y 
urally complete =n 
combustion is bet- 
ter than any such 
reclamation meth- 
ods, but  unfor- 
tunately it is hard 
to stoke boilers 
so that there will 
be no loss. One 
would imagine 
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The next step is the separation of particles containing 
iron from the balance of the material. This is per- 
formed by the iron separator (5). The clinker sorted 
out by this means falls into the bunker (6), while the 
remaining material goes into a conical revolving screen 
with different sizes of mesh. This screen separates the 
ash into four different sizes, 0 to ys, vs to ?, ? to 18 and 
over 1% in. The first three sizes are charged onto elec- 
tro-magnetic separators (8, 9, 10, 11 and 12), while 
the material over 12-in. size is taken to the crusher (13) 
and reduced to a smaller size. 

Separation of the clinker from the coal is performed 
by the electro-magnetic action of the drums, on the 
surface of which the clinker is retained to a certain 
degree, while the pure coal is thrown out by centrifugal 
force. The electro-magnetic action to a limited extent 
counteracts the centrifugal force produced by the rota- 
tion of the drum. This results in depositing the coal 
and the clinker in different places. In the bins they are 
kept apart by a wall. The pure coal is collected in 
compartments 15, 16 and 17, which are provided with 
chutes at the bottom, by means of which it can be loaded 
onto trucks and carted away. 

It has been found that a considerable amount of coal 
can in this way be recovered from combustion residue. 
This amounts to as much as 30 per cent from some 
stationary plants and 40 to 45 per cent from locomotives. 
It is asserted that this new process in addition to other 
advantages has the merit that coal particles of every 
size can be recovered, whereas small-sized particles are 
lost by the wet treatment hitherto used. Furthermore, 
the clinker obtained is absolutely free from coal and 
therefore better adapted for commercial use. 
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that it would be 
hard to make this 
system pay except 
where the loss of 
coal was large and 
the distance to be 
hauled short. In 
fact, it hardly 
seems an opera- 
tion suited to rail- 
road_ transporta- Gg=-4--4-= 
tion with its large F 

minimum charges. i 
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plant at a coal 
mine. 
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Fuel Research Bureau Advocated to Solve Problems 
Of Scientific Use and Handling of Coal 


Lancashire and Cheshire (England) Coal Research Association, 
Suggested as Model, Resembles U.S. War Research Board, but Is Broader 
in Scope—Has Coal-Testing Plant and Laboratory and Also Makes 
Commercial Investigations—Plan for American Commission Outlined 


By F. R. WADLEIGH 
New York City 


Geological and Mining. Society a most interest- 

ing paper was read on “The Organization of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Coal Research Association,” 
by R. A. Burrows and F. S. Sinnott. The contents of 
this paper should be brought to the attention of every 
coal operators’ association in this country, giving as 
it does a clear and detailed account of one most prom- 
ising development toward solving some of the problems 
of coal mining and coal utilization. 

The formation of the Research Association apparently 
was furthered by the work done by the Fuel Research 
Board of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, organized by the British Government in 1916 
as a war measure, but kept in existence since the end 
of the war. The work of this department was some- 
what similar to that of our War Research Board in 
this country, but was of broader scope, including the 
entire coal industry, production as well as utilization. 

The Fuel Research Board of the British department 
included in its membership some of the ablest technical 
men in the country, and valuable and most promising 
results were obtained through its researches, more 
especially along the lines of fuel utilization, with par- 
ticular reference to the use of low-grade coals, carboni- 
zation and improved methods of combustion. The 
department now has a well-equipped coal-testing plant 
and laboratory near Greenwich, and is carrying on 
further investigation of a more permanent nature on 
a commercial scale, as well as in the laboratory. 

The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science also appointed a Fuel Economy Committee in 
1916. This committee stated in its second report 
(1919) that “The resources, both of existing labora- 
tories which have been established in this country for 
the special investigation of fuel problems, and of other 
laboratories where the technique of the subject has 
been developed, might be utilized more than they are in 
this connection, and the time is ripe for the organiza- 
tion of a scheme of systematic co-operative research, 
aided by national funds, in which all such laboratories 
may participate.” 

Previous to the formation of the Lancashire associa- 
tion somewhat similar research organizations had been 
formed in South Wales and Yorkshire, and numerous 
bulletins and reports of their investigations had been 
published, all of value to both mine owner and coal 
user. To give an idea of the kind of work being car- 
ried on by the Lancashire association, the following list 
is given of some bulletins and papers already, or shortly 
to be, printed for distribution: 


\ A recent meeting of the Manchester (England) 


“Ten Lectures on Organic Chemistry with Special Reference to 
Coal:” 

“The Sampling of Coal.” 

“Notes on Coal Analysis.” 





“Coal Dust and Fusain.” 

“Determination of the Carbon Dioxide in Coal.” 

“A New Characteristic for Coal—The Agglutination Curve.” 

“A New Method for Determining the Spontaneous Ignition of 
Solid Fuels.” : 

“The Organic Constituents of Coal.” 

“The Calorific Value of Coal.” 

“The Composition of the Chief Seams of the Lancashire Coal 
Field.” 


In addition to the regular research work, special con- 
fidential investigations are carried on for any member 
of the association. The investigations now being 
pursued include complete chemical analyses and calorific 
value determinations of each seam from top to bottom, 
coking properties, relative friability, composition of the 
ash, character and composition of the associated strata, 
heating of coal, etc.; every effort being made to sug- 
gest commercial uses and methods of treatment for the 
various materials and conditions. 

According to recent advices from H. O. Herzog, of 
Berlin, a German scientific society for coal research 
has been organized in the form of a limited liability 
company, with the object of developing and testing new 
methods and improvements to be used in the manu- 
facture of coal products. Twenty-one mining compa- 
nies of the Dortmund district have joined the society. 
These companies are thus enabled to save expenses for 
individual research work, the work being carried on 
a more efficient and~ extensive scale. The company’s 
plant will be modeled after the Coal Research Institute 
at Muhlheim. Three laboratories are already com- 
pleted. 


MEAGER APPROPRIATIONS LIMIT RESEARCH 


In this country, as far as the writer knows, work of 
the kind described is left entirely to government or 
state departments and to a few individual companies; 
none of the various associations of coal men have 
interested themselves, as a body, in the technical pos- 
sibilities of coal, as distinguished from the purely 
commercial side. Of course, the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
has done and is doing excellent work along the lines 
mentioned, but some part at least of its work has to do 
with metals and other minerals and with strictly gov- 
ernment work. Furthermore, the bureau’s investiga- 
tions are limited by the amount of money allotted to it 
by Congress, which so far has been meager and not 
in any degree commensurate with the importance of 
the work. 

In October, 1918, shortly before the Armistice, the 
matter of appointing a Fuel Research Board. was 
brought to the attention of the director of the Central’ 
Bureau of Planning and Statistics at Washington, Dean 
E. F. Gay, who requested me to prepare a memorandum 
on the subject for submission to the President, to 
include a brief outline of the proposed plan, with a 
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tentative list of members and some subjects for in- 
vestigation. The question was never submitted to the 
President, as, of course, the Armistice stopped all new 
government activities, and it was not thought advisable 
to bring the matter up at the time under the circum- 
stances existing. 


The memorandum submitted was as follows, omit- 


ting the list of names suggested: 


PROPOSED NATIONAL FUEL RESEARCH AND 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


(For the Investigation of Technical and Economic Questions 
Connected with the Various Fuels) 


This commission to be made up of men of wide reputation 
and known ability and accomplishment in their respective 
lines of work, who would serve without compensation and 
whose private researches would be available for government 
use. Commission to have seven members and a director or 
chairman, the latter preferably on salary; a trained inves- 
tigator and executive, the best man obtainable in the country. 

To enable the commission to make researches along all 
lines, it should have a building at some central point (not 
Washington), to be erected by the government and equipped 
with all necessary appliances for actual commercial testing 
and research work, not merely laboratory equipment. 

A partial list of subjects open for investigation—all of 
them of importance to the country, its fuel producers and 
fuel users: 

COAL 

Production and Mining: 

Mining methods, present and future. 

Mining systems. 

Costs of production. 

Preparation—Washing, inspection, screening. 
Coal cutters and conveyors. 

Haulage. 

Economics: 

Methods of government control of fuels, U. S. and foreign. 
Coal trade, pre-war and after the war. 
British coal situation. 
French coal situation. 
Italian coal situation. 
Scandinavian countries’ coal situation. 
Holland and Belgium coal situation. 
South American coal situation. 
Labor at coal mines, efficiency, etc. 
Public power schemes, consolidation of plants, etc. 
Coal production, economics of. 
Coal requirements. 
Export trade. 
World’s coal consumption. 
World’s coal production. 
Germany, coal situation after war. 
Valuation and taxation of coal lands. 
Government ownership of mines. 
Coal and the railroads. 
Coal traffic on inland waterways. 
Regulation of fuel prices. 
Public education on fuel questions. 
Education of fuel experts. 
Conservation of coal, economics. 
Steam power plant, its economics. 
Coal, distribution methods. 
Distillation: 
Byproducts from coal. 
Oils from coal. 
Low-temperature distillation processes. 
Byproduct coking coals. 
Byproduct coke ovens, types and operation of. 
Coke, production, consumption, distribution, uses. 
Artificial gas industry, fuels, methods, etc. 
New processes. 

Combustion: 

Steam boilers and furnaces, combustion methods. 
Surface combustion. 

Gas-firing boilers. 

Fuels for internal combustion engines. 

Pulverized coal. 

Colloidal fuel. » 

Mechanical stoking. 

Stationary Boilers. 

Locomotives. 

Ships. 

Conservation of coal, technical. 
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Transportation and Handling: 
Coal storage and spontaneous combustion. 
Coal-carrying ships. 
Coal-carrying railroads of the U. S. 
Transportation and distribution of coal, system of. 
Mechanical bunkering appliances. 
Coal loading and discharging at tidewater and lakes. 
Coal piers and docks. 
Coal Fields: 
Coals of the Appalachian Field. 
Our high-grade bituminous coals. 
British coals, competitive. 
South American coals and development. 
Coals of the United States, fields and classification. 
Coals of the United States. 
Coals of France and their development. 
Coals of Spain and their development. 
Coal, Classification of: 
Domestic—Domestic fuels. 
Railroads: 
Locomotive fuels. 
Fuel consumption of railroads. 
Transportation of coal and coke. 

Power Plants: 

Use of coal at power plants, consumption, conservation, etc. 
Power production from coal. 
Power production from oil. 

Coal, Marine Use: . 

The world’s bunker coals, kinds, sources, distribution and use. 

Coal, New Uses for and New Methods of Using. 

Motor Fuels. 

Metallurgical Fuels, Solid, Liquid and Gaseous. 

Briquetting of Coal. 

Coal for Chemical Processes. isin 

Coal for Industrial Processes. 

Fuels Other Than Coal, Oil and Gas, Their Derivatives. 

Fuel Economy in the Manufacture of Iron and Steel. 

Chemistry and Physics: 

Nature and modes of decomposition of the ammonia-yielding 
nitrogenous constitutents of coal. 

Constitution of coal, micography and physical examination of 
coal and coke. 

Producers, Gas, Use of and Possibilities of. 

Geology—Systematic examination of United States coal fields. 

Petroleum: 

Oil vs. coal as fuel, uses, etc. 
Distillation processes and products. 
Fuel oil, production and consumption and combustion processes. 
World’s fields, production, etc. 
Oil Shales: 
Deposits, location and description. 
Development, distillation processes and products. 

Lignites—Development and uses. 

Peat—Development and uses. 

Our purpose in bringing the whole question to the 
attention of those interested in fuel production and use 
in this country is to suggest to the larger United 
States coal associations, both operators and wholesalers, 
the advantages to them of emulating the action of the 
British associations by establishing their own fuel- 
research bodies or one central research association for 
all. The problems of the industry are so many and 
so important, especially today and for the future, that 
all questions pertaining to fuel and its use need care- 
ful and thorough investigation by men of special train- 
ing and qualifications. 

Such an association as is suggested would be avail- 
able not only for research work but would actually serve 
as a bureau of information on all current technical 
questions; as a consulting or advisory department to 
which each member could apply for any desired data. 
Some idea of the possible scope of the subjects that 
would be suitable for investigation may be had from 
the partial list given in the foregoing memorandum. 

The cost of such a research bureau would be com- 
paratively small to each member and would be a 
legitimate charge on the cost of coal. The work of 
the association need not interfere in the least with 
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that of the Bureau of Mines and other government 
departments, but could be made of great help to them 
in numerous ways. 

One of the world’s greatest authorities on fuel utiliza- 
tion and conservation, Prof. W. A. Bone, in an article 
on “Research Upon the Chemistry of Coal and Com- 
bustion” (Combustion, September, 1920), emphasizes 
the importance of fuel research and its value to any 
coal-producing country. Professor Bone writes: 

“It is of the utmost importance to any coal-owning 
nation that there should be available for the use of its 
fuel technologists a complete knowledge not only of the 
characteristic qualities of the coals found in the dif- 
ferent fields but also of the variations in the chemical 
properties of the coal as actually found in each indi- 
vidual seam throughout a given field. Such a detailed 
chemical survey of the principal seams in a particular 
coal field can be undertaken much better by a staff of 
chemists on the spot, who have an intimate knowledge 
of local conditions and who devote their whole atten- 
tion to the work, than by the officials of some central 
institution which may perhaps be hundreds of miles 
away. Hence there ought to be established in every 
important coal field a well-equipped research station for 
the investigation of the special features and uses of 
the coals produced in the area of the proper correlation 
of the various seams. Such stations ought to be main- 
tained at the public expense, and the reports issued 
therefrom should be made available without restric- 
tion to all users of coal.” 


CO-ORDINATION BY CENTRAL RESEARCH BOARD 


The work of the station as a whole should be co- 
ordinated by a central board, in connection with which 
there should be a research committee composed of the 
directors of the several stations plus other eminent 
coal chemists and fuel technologists. Such an organi- 
zation should also be charged with the duty of making 
general investigations upon the carbonization and gasi- 
fication of coal (including the recovery of byproducts 
therefrom), and all other technical matters relating to 
the handling, distribution, and utilization of coal should 
be referred to it with a view to insuring that the 
nation’s coal shall be used to the best and fullest advan- 
tage by every class of consumer. For, as I have pointed 
out in a previous article, true economy in coal lies not 
so much in using it sparingly as in using it well. 

Important as it undoubtedly is to set up some such 
national coal-research organization as a necessary part 
of the internal economy of every industrial state, the 
utmost benefit will not be realized unless a “coal 
conscience” is created among the people as a whole by 
means of a well-directed educational movement. Coal 
is a gift of Nature which, regardless of the well-being 
of the present and of the interest of future generations, 
we squander for the most part in all sorts of foul 
and wasteful ways, polluting the air of heaven with the 
smoke and stink of it, thereby depriving the dwellers 
in our great manufacturing centers of that fulness of 
sunshine which is so essential to public health. Thus 
the “smoke nuisance” which, as an ever-present but 
curable evil, deprives our city population of much 
beauty of form, color and light that they might enjoy, 
and spells disease and stunted development to count- 
less thousands of them, is a constant reminder that the 
health, as well as the wealth, of the community will be 
conserved and extended by the better use of coal. 
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Hence it is of the greatest importance that the people 
as a whole should be educated up to a proper recogni- 
tion of their duty in the matter. The beneficial results 
attainable by the general application of scientific prin- 
ciples in handling and using coal should constantly be 
kept in the public mind by educational propaganda 
among all sections of the community. The fuel tech- 
nologists should be men not only of wide knowledge 
and sound judgment in their special line but also of 
commanding personality and apostolic zeal, so that they 
may the more effectually convert the heathen around 
them to the acceptance and practice of the gospel of coal 
economy. 

In short, the “coal research stations” should be cen- 
ters (a) for extending our knowledge of the nature and 
constitution of coal, and for constantly improving the 
means of utilizing it; (b) for the training of fuel 
technologists, and (c) for the education of public opin- 
ion so as to obtain its effective co-operation in “fuel 
economy” as a fundamental condition of national health 
and prosperity. The whole question is recommended to 
the coal trade as being well worth discussion and action. 





Use of Coal-Cutting Machinery Spread in 
Great Britain in 1919 


T.:TISTICS with reference to the use of coal-cutting 

machines in the United Kingdom as given in Part II of 
Mine and Quarries General Report with Statistics issued for 
1919, according to The Iron and Coal Trades Review, show 
that in that year there were 729 collieries where coal- 
cutting machines were at work as against 695 in the pre- 
ceding year. The total number of machines employed was 
4,482 (as against 4,041 in 1918), of which 1,950 were 
worked by electricity and 2,532 by compressed air. The 
total quantity of mineral obtained in 1919 by the aid of 
these machines was 28,081,017 tons, which is an increase of 
207,371 tons, compared with 1918. 

The Scotland Division (No. 1) and the Northern Division 
(No. 2) take the lead as regards the number of machines 
employed, more than 49 per cent of the total number of 
machines in use being ‘employed in these two divisions. 
The following table shows the number of machines and of 
collieries where used, motive power employed, and quantity 
of mineral obtained by their use in the various inspection 
divisions during the year 1919, also the number of con- 
veyors in use at the coal face: 


oof 
collieries No. of 
where Worked by con- 
machines No. Com- Mineral veyors 
are at ofma- Elec- pressed obtained, at coal 
work chines tricity Air tons face 
C1 has Se ee 247 1,189 1,053 136 10 379,495 105 
De ee ee 108 1,025 171 854 4,383,475 87 


York and North Midland. 134 880 443 437 6,995, 
Lancashire, North Wales 995,244 162 





and Ireland........... 106 795 58 737 2,780,092 45 
Scath Wales... 56 «'182—Sss61Ss«é*d022d'ssi« 89707288 
MidlandandSouthern... 78 411 164 247 2,645664 28 

Totalin 1919.......... 729 4,482 1,950 2,532 28,081,017. 712 

Totalin 1918.......... 695 4041 (1°97 2244 ae'Besode Ie 


. Of the various types of coal cutters in use at the dif- 
ferent inspection districts 1,950 were driven by electricity, 
divided as follows: Disk, 876; bar, 489; chain, 573; percus- 
sive, 7; rotary heading, 5. Compressed-air driven machines 
totaled 2,582, distributed as follows: Disk, 388; bar, 128; 
chain, 400; percussive, 1,598; rotary heading, 18. 

The quantity of coal in gross tons cut by machinery in 
the various divisions was as follows: 


Division Electricity Compressed Ai: 
PN oid t atera viarerstemrnema tice 9,394,739 852,328 
bap Oe ee err ote 1,246,560 3,134,033 
York and North Midland........... 3,779,798 3,199,656 
Lancashire, North Wales and Ireland 323,298 2,456,794 
PE NU as en gee S6. Rvs ete wists 315,620 581,427 
Midland and Southern.............. 1,257,439 985,950 

ROMMMMEALD UM cua 3 Aiea « ona tudes 16,317,454 11,210,188 

WOME TMU D Ose sts eiccinebics cece 16,204,653 11,118,327 











Breathing of Sealed Areas in Mines 
Several Letters Emphasize the Effect That Any Change 


in Barometric Pressure Will Effect a Corresponding 
Change in the Breathing of a Sealed Section in a Mine 


AVING noted carefully the de- 

scription given by a fireboss, re- 
garding the changes observed in the 
breathing of a sealed section of a mine, 
Coal Age, Jan. 27, p. 186, I would like 
to venture a suggestion as to their prob- 
able cause. 

In the beginning, let me say that I 
am familiar with the particular sec- 
tion of the mine at Bruceville, in this 
state, to which reference is made. It 
was also my privilege to observe the 
so-called “breathing” of this and other 
sections in that mine. These observa- 
tions led me to study the matter 
closely and reach some conclusions. 

In order to understand the situation 
clearly, we must not overlook the in- 
fiuence of barometric pressure on a 
sealed area. One who has observed 
the barometer, from day to day, knows 
that the pressure exerted by the at- 
mosphere is exceedingly unstable. Ref- 
erence to any barometric chart, such as 
illustrated in the accompanying figure, 
will show the truth of this statement. 


INFLUENCE OF BAROMETRIC CHANGES 


Were we to assume that this section 
was closed by a perfect seal, we might 
rightly conclude that the pressure be- 
hind the seal would be the barometric 
pressure at the time the place was 
closed, plus the accumulated gas pres- 
sure; while the pressure in the entry 
outside would be the variable atmos- 
pheric pressure, plus or minus the 
ventilating pressure, according as the 
mine is ventilated on the blowing or 
the exhaust system. 

In this connection we must admit, 
however, that a perfect seal is a prac- 
tical impossibility, and the pressure 
within the seal is more or less affected 
by the changing pressure without. 

To more fully appreciate the power- 
ful influence of a barometric change, 
let us remember that it is nothing un- 
common for the barometer to rise or 
fall an inch in twenty-four hours. The 
corresponding variation in pressure ‘is 
equivalent to 13.6 in. of water gage, 
or 70.7 Ib. per sqft. of atmospheric 
pressure. Now, if a seal measuring 6 
x 12 ft. was perfectly tight such a 
change in barometric pressure would 
mean a change, in the total pressure 
exerted on the seal, of 70.7 x 6 x 12 
= 5,090.4 Ib., say 2% tons. 

It is true that a rise or fall of one 
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inch in barometric pressure, in twenty- 
four hours, is extreme. However, a 
change of only 0.0735 in. in the barom- 
eter, or the equivalent of one inch of 
water gage would produce a change in 
the total pressure on the seal of 5.2 
x 6 X 12 = 374.4 lb., which is suffi- 
cient to cause a very appreciable 
breathing when the valve in the seal 
is opened. 

At other times, when the top of a 
mine shaft has been sealed, I have 
observed the same action, and studied 
the effect of changes in barometric 
pressure. Indeed, it was nothing un- 
usual to observe a complete reversal of 
the breathing of the mine, within a few 
hours. The chart here given shows a 
fall of one-half inch in ten hours, fol- 
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BAROMETRIC CHART DURING 
A STORM 


lowed by a rise of seven-tenths inch in 
fifteen hours. 

It must be remembered that, in the 
case of a sealed area, that portion of 
the mine outside of the seal and open 
to the atmosphere is instantly respon- 
sive to any change in atmospheric pres- 
sure. The air or gas within the seal is 
also like affected, but slowly, by leak- 
age through the seal, which tends to 
establish an equilibrium of pressure. 
If the valve is opened, the breathing 
will be in or out through the seal, 
according as the barometer has arisen 
or fallen, until perfect equilibrium has 
been established. 

It is possible, too, as suggested by 
the editor, that an increased outflow of 
gas released by a roof fall in the sec- 
tion may complicate the effect due to 
a barometric change. But I am of the 
opinion that these are exceptional cases. 

Vincennes, Ind. W. E. Buss. 


ABSTRACTS FROM OTHER 
LETTERS 


TOO have been reading with inter- 
est the discussion regarding the flow 
of gas out or in through the valve in 

















a sealed off portion of the Bruceville 


mine. It does not seem to me that the 
change from the drawing ‘in to the 
blowing out of the air observed by this 
fireboss was due to a fall of roof re- 
leasing more gas within the seal. 

For five years, I was employed in the 
American No.-1 mine, which was about 
seven miles from the Bruceville mine. 
I believe the conditions in that mine 
were the same as those at Bruceville, 
as both of the mines were working 
the same coal, No.-5 seam. The No.-1 
mine generated much gas, which made 
it necessary to seal off the old work- 
ings, from time to time. 


SEVEN SEALED SECTIONS IN OuR MINE 


When I left the American mine there 
were no less than seven sealed sections 
of old workings. It was noticeable that 
when one of these sections was blowing 
out, all of them were doing the same. 
Again, when one was drawing in, they 
were all drawing in, alike. I often 
noticed that these sealed sections would 
blow out into the mine at a time when 
the barometer was low, and would 
change and draw air in when the 
barometer was high. 

At the American mine, we even meas- 
ured the pressure of the air and gas 
behind the seal by means of a water 
gage. The greatest pressure observed 
when the air was blowing out through 
the valve was a 33-in. gage; but it was 
generally much less, depending on how 
low the barometer fell. We alsg took 
samples of the air and gas that escaped 
when the sections were blowing out, 
and these were analyzed, showing the 
mixture contained marsh gas (CH,), 
carbon dioxide (CO.) and a very little 
common monoxide (CO). 

Before closing, let me say that I be- 
lieve the only safe way to deal with old 
workings, in mines generating gas like 
the one at Bruceville and other mines 
in that locality, is to seal them off and 
watch carefully to observe the condi- 
tions existing behind the seals. 

Wheatland, Ind. ALBAN RICKETTS. 





Y ATTENTION has been called 
to a letter that appeared in Coal 
Age, Jan. 27, p. 186, describing an 
observed change in the breathing of an 
abandoned section of a mine that had 
been sealed off from the live workings 
for a long period. I notice the edi- 
torial comment suggests, as the most 
plausible reason for the observed 
change of breathing, a possible fall of 
roof within the sealed area releasing 
fresh volumes of gas. 
The editor evidently bases this sug- 
gestion on the fact stated by the fire- 
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boss that this coal is overlaid with 
five feet of black slate and that when 
the roof breaks up to the “steel band” 
above the slate much gas is generated. 
While it is possible that a fall of roof, 
under these conditions, may open a 
strong gas feeder, there appears to be 
a more satisfactory explanation of the 
observed change in the breathing of 
this sealed section. 

Let me say that, unless a sealed area 
contains very strong feeders of gas, it 
will breathe in and out with each cor- 
responding change of barometer. In 
fact, such a sealed section is itself a 
huge barometer, giving its indications 
by the observed movement of the air 
and gas, in and out, through the pipe 
in the seal when the valve is opened. 


EFFECT OF QUARTER-INCH CHANGE 


An atmospheric change of 3 in. of 
barometer, above or below an average 
line is not at all unusual. Such a 
change is equivalent to 13.6 x 4 = 3.4 
in. of water gage. This change of 
pressure is felt uniformly throughout 
the mine, except in the sealed areas, 
which are like stoppered bottles, if the 
seals are well made. 

That being true, when the atmos- 
pheric pressure drops below the average 
line the pressure within the sealed area 
will be that much greater than the pres- 
sure in the adjacent airway. This 
excess of pressure will cause an outflow 
of air and gas into the mine when the 
valve is opened in the pipe in the seal. 

On the other hand, if the atmospheric 
pressure should rise above the average 
line, the pressure within the seal will 
then be less than that in the airway 
without; and, as a result, if the valve 
is now opened fresh air will rush into 
the sealed section. In other words, the 
breathing of the section will be inward, 
instead of outward as before. 

If this correspondent will make a 
habit of observing the mercurial barom- 











- RECORDING BAROMETER 


eter, whch should be at or near the 
mine entrance on the surface; or, better 
still, if he will study the barometric 
chart of a recording barometer or bar- 
ograph, such as shown in the accom- 
panying figure, he will generally find 
that the breathing in or out of a sealed 
section, in the mine, corresponds to the 
rising or falling of the barometric pres- 
sure. 

Assuming, on the basis suggested by 
the editor, that a large outflow of gas 
has taken place within the sealed area, 
under a pressure above that of the at- 
mosphere, the average pressure line de- 
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termining the flow through the seal 
would be raised thereby. This condi- 
tion would extend the period of outward 
breathing. In other words, the dura- 
tion of the outward breathing might 
then be continued and, perhaps, overlap 
an observed fall of barometric pres- 
sure; or may even anticipate a rise in 
barometer, as storm centers approach 
and recede in passing over the country 
from West to East. The movement of 
these storm centers is shown by the 
daily chart of the Weather Bureau. 
GEORGE S. RICE, 
Chief Mining Engineer, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Washington, D. C. 





ICKING up the issue of Coal Age 
for Jan. 27, the other day, my at- 
tention was drawn to the discussion on 
page 186, regarding the “breathing” 
of an abandoned section that had been 
sealed off from the rest of the mine. 
Judging from the wording of the 
fireboss’ letter, the valves in the pipes 
through the seals are kept closed, ex- 
cept when an examination is to be made 
of the atmosphere within the area. If 
this is true the change that he observed 
in the reversing of the breathing, on 
certain days, is not at all surprising to 
my way of thinking. 


CONDITIONS WHEN SECTION WAS 
SEALED 


Let us assume that, at the time the 
abandoned workings were sealed, there 
existed a certain atmospheric pressure, 
as indicated by the height of the 
barometer. The valves were then closed 
and we will assume, as the fireboss 
states, that there are no breaks extend- 
ing to the surface, nor other openings 
by which the pressure of the air in the 
enclosed space could change, except 
very slowly as a result of a possible 
subsidence of the overlying strata. 

Under these conditions, I would say 
that, during periods of low barometer, 
the pressure in the sealed off portion 
will be greater than the mine pres- 
sure; and the result will be that the 
air will flow out if the valve in the 
seal is opened at such times. On the 
other hand, should there be a rising 
barometer at the time when the valve 
is opened, I would expect air to flow 
from the mine into the inclosed space 
behind the seal, because of the high 
barometer. 

As has already been suggested, the 
system of ventilation employed in the 
mine will make the mine pressure 
greater than that of the atmosphere 
when a pressure fan is in use, or less 
than the atmospheric pressure if an 
exhaust fan is in operation. But, the 
same would be true when the place 
was sealed off and the fact would not 
alter the reasoning in respect to the 
breathing in or out of the sealed por- 
tion of the mine. 

However, it might prove that a re- 
versal of the fan, from blowing to 
exhausting, or vice versa, would mate- 
rially alter the mine pressure with 
respect to that behind the seal. For 
example, when exhausting, the reduc- 
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tion of pressure due to the action of 
the fan, may be so great that the pres- 
sure behind the seal will cause the air 
to flow out through the valve at a time 
when the barometer has risen. 
SHELDON SMILLIE, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Mining Engineer. | 





“Equally Competent” Mine Fore- 
man and the Bituminous 
Mine Law 
The discouraging effect of the “equally 

competent” clause, in the Bituminous 

Mine Law of Pennsylvania, on many * 

mine foremen, is plainly seen by the 

attitude they assume toward: taking 
the examination for that position. 
ITH much interest I read the 
letter of the correspondent who 
signs himself “In the dark,” which ap- 
peared in Coal Age, Feb. 3, p. 234. I 
often wonder why many operators will 
employ an uncertified man who holds 
no legal certificate of qualification, and 
place him in charge of his mine as fore- 
man. 

The term “equally competent” that 
was introduced into the Pennsylvania 
bituminous law, at the time when the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law was 
passed in that state, makes the holder 
of a certificate no better in the eyes 
of the law than the person who has 
none, provided the employer of the lat- 
ter thinks he is equally competent with 
the man who has passed an examination 
and gotten his certificate. 

Judged by the law, both of these 
men are supposed to have the same 
familiarity with mining conditions and 
general work underground, and both 
are considered as being equally capable 
in respect to the safety of employees 
and the preservation of property; and 
it would seem further that both the 
certified and the uncertified man would 
be expected to comply with the several 
provisions of the mining law. But it 
often happens that the man without the 
certificate is a mere “straw boss.” 


Coutp Not PAss EXAMINATION 
REQUIRED BY A BOARD 


Let me ask this “straw boss,” if he is 
equally competent with the other fellow, 
why it is he has never taken the ex- 
amination and gotten his papers. The 
only reason he can give, in answer to 
my question, is that he never cared to 
go before the examining board or ask 
for his papers. The fact is he is simply 
a common miner and has not the knowl- 
edge to pass the examination. 

In one instance, I remember, a miner 
was asked to act as assistant foreman, 
temporarily, to fill a vacancy in that 
position. He stated frankly that he did 
not care for such a job. One reason he 
gave was that he had no papers and 
did not believe in taking the examina- 
tion to get them. He said, in England, 
it was very different and the position 
was worth while. 

Though I let the speaker proceed and 
made no attempt to alter his opinion, 
in my own mind I blamed his attitude 
toward taking the examination wholly 
to this wording of the mine law. It has 
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lowered the position, in his eyes, and 
the same is true of many others who 
have no desire to try for their papers 
or to assume a position where incompe- 
tent men are their equal in the eyes 
of the law. 

It goes without saying that a superin- 
tendent can appoint a relative, a friend, 
or a pal in one of his clubs. For my- 
self, I would feel cheap to take charge 
of a mine as-foreman, without having 
my papers. I would fear the men 
would make fun of me, instead of giv- 
ing me their respect and obedience. 

To my mind, a man’s papers show 
whether or not he is competent. They 
are evidence of his ability and apparent 
to all with whom he comes in contact. 
Any uncertified man should, like the 
person I have mentioned, refuse to take 
the position as foreman or assistant 
foreman if one is offered te him. 

Avella, Pa. P. MOLANI. 





ANOTHER LETTER 


 , evepe ony the letter that appeared 
in Coal Age, Feb. 3, p. 234, by one 
who signs himself “In the dark,” leads 
me to ask: Does he believe that the man 
without papers, who has failed in his 


duty in the mine, should not be pun-. 


ished the same as if he had had his 
papers? 

We all know that our 1911 mine law 
(bituminous) is doubtful, to say the 
least, regarding the penalty that it 
imposes On an uncertified man who fails 
in his duty in the mine. Regarding 
mine foremen and assistant foremen, 
the law first states that they must hold 
certificates, but then adds, or be equally 
competent, in the judgment of their 
employers, with certified men. 


ANY MAN CAN RUN A MINE IF 
EMPLOYER THINKs So 


According to this later ruling any 
man can run a mine if the superin- 
tendent thinks he is fit for the job. To 
my mind, there is only one conclusion 
possible and that is: A court must be 
governed by the reading of the law. In 
that case, it seems to me that no court 
will be able to pass judgment on a man 
that is not certified under the law. 

There is nothing that would cause 
a person to be “in the dark” on this 
matter. My opinion is that the law 
does not reach the uncertified man, 
although it permits his employment on 
the strength of the superintendent re- 
garding him as equally competent with 
a certified man. 

Much as the Compensation Law has 
benefitted the mining industry in this 
and other states, in Pennsylvania it has 
unfortunately been responsible for 
striking out the most important pro- 
vision of the old law, in respect to the 
safety of men employed underground 
and the security of the mine. 

It is foolish for men to think that a 
man who cannot take his examination 
and get his papers is competent to act 
as a foreman or assistant foreman. A 
man that can neither read nor write, 
or one who has not the education that 
would enable him to go before an exam- 
ining board, cannot be fit to run a mine. 
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If this letter is read by a mine fore- 
man or assistant foreman who has 
charge of a mine but has been granted 
no papers, I would say to such a one: 
This letter applies to you. That does 
not mean, however, that the man should 
be discouraged, for opportunities are 
open to every one to get the necessary 
education if he will. 

In closing, let me say that the Scran- 
ton Correspondence Schools, mine in- 
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spectors and many of our large coal 
companies are doing everything possible 
to place this education within the reach 
of their men. It is only through these 
means that we can hope to reduce the 
accident list in mining. The better 
class of mine officials, without exception, 
are averse to employing uncertified men 
as foremen or assistant foremen. 
JOHN H. WILEY. 
Oliphant Furnace, Pa. 
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Engine-Plane-Haulage Proposition 


An Electric Hoist, Now Hauling Three-Car Trips Up an Engine- 
Plane Having an Average Grade of 17 per Cent, Is Claimed 
To Be Capable of Developing 250 Horsepower — It Is Desired 
To Know If the Size of Trips Can Be Increased to Four or 
Five Cars with Safety, Using 1}-In. Wire Rope and j-In. 
Car-Couplings, the Length of the Plane Being 2,200 Feet 


OR a while back, we have been 

having considerable argument as to 
whether or not it is possible to increase 
the size of trips now being hauled up 
an engine-plane, at one of our mines. 
I have made some calculations, which 
seem to show that the strength of part 
of the equipment is not equal to the 
test, and we have decided to submit the 
question for the consideration of Coal 
Age and its readers. 

The plane is 2,200 ft. long and has 
an average grade of 17 per cent; ex- 
cept near the head of the plane where 
the grade increases to 36 per cent (21 
deg.). An electric hoist of 250 hp. is 
located at the head of this plane and, 
at present, hauls three-car trips up the 
incline, at a speed of 700 ft. per min. 
with ease. A 13-in., 6-strand, 7-wire, 
haulage rope is used and the size of 
the car couplings is 3 in. The weight 
of a single loaded car will average 5 
short tons (10,000 Ib.), which makes 
the weight of a three-car trip 30,000 
Ib.; a four-car trip, 40,000 Ib.; and a 
five-car trip, 50,000 Ib. 

The question I want to ask is, first: 
Is this engine big enough to hoist five- 
car trips up this plane, at the same 
speed? Also, are the rope and car 
couplings strong enough to stand the 
test? Second, if it is not possible to 
hoist a trip of five cars safely, will it 
be possible to hoist four cars at a time, 
at the same speed? 

My estimate runs about as follows: 
Weight of a five-car trip, 5 x 5 X 
2,000 = 50,000 Ib. Weight of 13-in. 
rope, weighing 2 Ib. per ft. and 2,200 
ft. long, 2 x 2,200 = 4,400 lb. The 
total weight to be hoisted when the trip 
is at the foot of the plane is, therefore, 
54,400 Ib., or 27.2 tons. 


Taking the track resistance as a of 


the moving load, it is 54,400 + 40 = 


1,360 lb. The gravity pull due to a 
17 per cent grade is 0.17 x 54,400 = 
9,248 lb. This makes the total resist- 
ance or load on the rope, say 10,600 lb., 
or 5.2 tons. 

Then, assuming the efficiency of the 
engine is 80 per cent, the required 
horsepower will be 

H- 10,600 x 700 
~ 0.80 x 33,000 

{f this is correct it shows that our 
engine is too small to hoist a five-car 
trip. Again, estimating the strength 
of the couplings, for the 36 per cent 
grade at the head of the plane, the 
load on the first coupling, supporting 
four cars weighing 40,000 lb., is 0.36 
x 40,000 = 14,400 Ib. or 7.2 tons. But, 
according to tables given by manufac- 
turers of chains, a wrought-iron, Z-in. 
chain has a working stress of only 4.4 
tons, which shows that the couplings 
would not hold. 

Please say if my calculations are 
practically correct. Also, show what 
horsepower of engine will be required, 
and the size of couplings necessary to 
hoist four-car trips on this plane, at 
a speed of 700 ft. per min. 

HOISTING ENGINEER. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


= 281 hp. 





For all practical purposes the cal- 
culations made by this correspondent 
are correct- They show that neither 
the engine nor the car couplings have 
sufficient strength to hoist five-car trips 
on this plane. Taking the frictional 
resistance as is of the moving load, as 
he has assumed, however, is equivalent 
to a track resistance of 2,000 + 40 = 
50 lb. per ton, which though high does 
not materially affect the result. 

It may also be remarked here that 
the allowable working stress of a 13- 
in., 6 strand, 7-wire, cast-steel haulage 
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rope is given in standard rope tables 
as 8 tons, which shows that the rope 
also would not be safe when the trip 
reached the steep grade at the head of 
the plane where the load on the rope 
is 50,000 x 0.86 = 18,000 lb., or 9 tons. 

Estimating on a four-car trip, weigh- 
ing 4 x 5 X 2,000 = 40,000 lb., plus 
the weight of a 13-in. rope, 2,200 ft. 
long, makes the total load to be hoisted 
when the trip is at the foot of the 
plane 44,400 lb., or 22.2 tons. 

Not knowing the style of car equip- 
ment, we will assume a track resistance 
of, say 30 lb. per ton. The grade 
resistance is, practically, 20 lb. per ton, 
for each per cent of grade, which gives 
17 x 20 = 340 lb. per ton. This 
makes the total resistance 340 + 30 = 
370 lb., per ton of moving load. 

Finally, for a grade of 17 per cent, 
the load on the rope when hoisting a 
four-car trip at the foot of the plane 
is 22.2 x 370 = 8,214 Ib., or 4.1 tons. 
Hoisting at a speed of 700 ft. per min. 
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and assuming an efficiency of 80 per 
cent, the required horsepower of the en- 
gine, in this case, is 
a 8,214 x 700 
0.80 X 33,000 

The strength of the rope and car 
couplings, however, must be estimated 
for the steep grade at the head of the 
plane; although this is not necessary in 
estimating the required power of the 
engine, because the speed of hoisting 
will naturally be reduced on this short 
steep grade; and the engine will be 
able to land the trip at the head of 
the plane. 

When the trip has reached the steep 
grade the load on the rope is that due 
to the four cars only, weighing 40,000 
lb. or 20 tons, which gives 20 x 370 
= 17,400 lb., or 3.7 tons. This is well 
within the strength of both the rope 
and the couplings. Safety requires, 
however, that the wear and tear of 
both rope and couplings be carefully 
watched, in order to avoid accidents. 


= 217 hp. 
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Examination for Mine Foremen, Eighteenth 


Anthracite District 
(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—When a fan is exhausting 
the air from a mine how does it produce 
ventilation? State, also, how a force 
fan produces ventilation. 

ANSWER—The action of a centrifugal 
fan always causes a depression at its 
center and a compression at its circum- 
ference. When exhausting, therefore, 
the central openings of the fan must be 
connected with the fan drift and the 
spiral space within the casing and 
surrounding the fan open to the atmos- 
phere. In that arrangement, the fan 
acts to cause a depression in the fan 
drift. A current is created in the air- 
ways of the mine by reason of the 
atmospheric pressure acting on the 
downcast shaft or intake opening and 
forcing the air into the mine. In this 
case, the mine is ventilated under a 
pressure below that of the atmosphere. 
The depression in the fan drift exerted 
on the entire sectional area of the drift 
is the total pressure producing ven- 
tilation. 

On the other hand, a force fan is so 
arranged that its spiral casing is in 
direct connection with the fan drift, 
while the central openings are exposed 
to the atmosphere. In this case, the 
action of the fan produces a pressure 
in the fan drift above that of the 
atmosphere. This excess of pressure 
creates a circulation of air in the mine, 
the current now passing from the fan 
drift into the mine from which it is dis- 
charged through the upcast shaft. 


QUESTION — Doubling the velocity of 


2 


air in roadways without altering their 
dimensions, in what proportion does the 
pressure and power increase? Work 
out fully. 

ANSWER—F or the same dimensions of 
the airway, the pressure producing the 
circulation varies as the square of the 
velocity of the air current. Thus, in- 
creasing the velocity two times, in- 
creases the pressure as 27 = 4 times 
the original pressure. 

Again, for the same airway or mine, 
the power on the air varies as the cube 
of the velocity of the current. Thus, 
to double the velocity requires that the 
power be increased 2° = 8 times the 
original power. 

QUESTION —If the barometer stands 
at 29.4 in., find the pressure on a square 
inch. 

ANSWER—Since a cubic inch of mer- 
cury (standard, 32 deg. F.) weighs 
0.491 lb., the pressure corresponding to 
a mercury column of 29.4 in. is 29.4 x 
0.491 = 14.435 lb. per sq.in. 

QUESTION—A pump at the bottom of 
a slope 560 ft. long, pitching 47 deg. 
is discharging water to the surface 
through a 10-in. column pipe. What 
is the pressure per square inch at the 
pump? What is the total weight of 
water in the column pipe? 

ANSWER — The vertical head under 
which the pump is discharging, in this 
case, is 560 x sin 47 deg. = 560 
0.731385 = 409.55 ft. The static head 
on the pump is, therefore, 409.55 x 
0.434 — 177.74 lb. per sq.in. But when 
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the pump is in operation there must 
be added to the static head an amount 
equal to the sum of the friction and 
velocity heads. 

Assuming a discharge velocity in the 
column pipe of, say 400 ft. per min., 
the quantity of water discharged 
through a 10-in. pipe is 400 « 12(0.7854 
x 10?) + 231 = say 1,600 gal. per 
min. The sum of the friction and 
velocity heads is then calculated by the 
formula: 


hi = 509 ora(gt2) 2) 
1,600? 560 . 
= 300 x 10! wT 10 + 2) = 18.56 ft. 


Adding this result to the static head 
gives for the effective head against 
which the pump must operate, 409.55 + 
18.56 = 428.11 ft. The pressure due to 
this total head is 428.11 x 0.4384 = 
185.8 Ib. per sq.in. 

The total weight of water in a 10-in. 
pipe 560 ft. in length is 560(0.7854 x 
107)0.484 = 19,088 lb., say 94 tons. 


QUESTION—I f, with a pressure rep- 
resenting one inch of water gage, 30,000 
cu.ft. of air passes, what height will 
the water gage be when the quantity 
passing is 50,000 cu.ft.? 

ANSWER—F or the same mine or air- 
way, the unit pressure or water gage 
varies as the square of the quantity of 
air in circulation. In other words, the 
water gage ratio is equal to the square 
of the quantity ratio. Then, calling the 
required water gage x, we have: 


f= (498)'=(§)- 82700 


in aa mode os ventilation 
reduces the dangers of an explosion and 
reduces the friction? State the reason 
it is so. 

ANSWER — By splitting the air cur- 
rent, the danger of an explosion is 
minimized and the frictional resistance 
to the passage of the air is reduced. 
There is less danger of an explosion 
taking place when the mine is ven- 
tilated by separate splits of air, because 
the velocity of the current is reduced 
in each section of the workings; less 
dust is carried in the air current and 
there is less opportunity for gas to 
accumulate at the working face. The 
ventilation of each district is also under 
better control, the quantity of air in 
each split being proportioned to the 
need. 

Where the air is divided and made to 
travel with a less velocity, the friction 
is reduced, because the friction varies 
as the square of the velocity of the 
current. Thus, dividing the air into 
two splits reduces the velocity one-half 
and the friction is then one-fourth of 
what it was previously. 

QUESTION—At a certain colliery, the 
shaft is 6 ft. in diameter and the quan- 
tity of air passing is 17,600 cu.ft. per 
min. What is the velocity of the air 
in feet per sceond? 

ANSWER — The sectional area of a 
circular shaft 6 ft. in diameter is 
0.7854 x 6? = 28.27 sq.ft. and the 
average velocity of the given volume 
of air is, therefore, 17,600 -- 28.27 = 
622.5 ft. per min., or 10.37 ft. per sec. 
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Exports of Coal and Coke From the United States 
BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS, JANUARY, 1921* 








— Coal Coke, 
Anthracite, Bituminous, gross 
Customs Districts gross tons gross tons tons 
TS eS. eee 170 Ree. 
| SS <r eee re 1,366 18,320 27 
Massachusetts ............ 204 Bae} aces 
OD 5. 6.0a:0s0.0' pes w 86,587 402,196 782 
EE so wie cb blew es > ke 4,855 44,910 220 
Ns Sar Ds hc oie om 174,718 502,577 15,786 
ee 4,98 19,483 87 
ES sw Siaw oases 5,853 80,267 1,257 
I ee ES oe ee ee al = ee SOS 157,847 3,325 
ea kk ios MakiR . athe ess 736,448 1,450 
DEED. oc scraeaeds =dexe a. @=—S wee 
ESE Wak tls ee bes vee Se ewes eee. swiss 
NE EOS SS Se isin wires! —wave sete let 8,010 1,778 
CN Ee OES cia ek Ss ba ou aew oe < SS) hr 
cela cheat  ecanuis 1,026 28 
OS a eee 7,939 4,935 1,387 
OSs Sic kiss 60's w Ob oh %.0 32 21,451 3,305 
RT: Ca ee ee eee i = ce ede 
Ce SEER Sx bb dS oe eS cK oS wo 4,872 29 
Pn WPRIOOD 25... .6. oss ee Bie” Co Aekee eer CS wares 
er 125 1,897 23 
eR on Sle se hunk 2,189 3,151 90 
Duluth and Superior....... 29,314 118 
RENIN 66% Sin ta atin isin & nid 303 117,286 7.087 
tate ENE Duro ats 58,222 175 
Pe ED 2 SS chic ce ee eeee bg cewc 186 2 
2 AER aa eae 289,340 2,248,448 37,745 
BUNKER COAL SUPPLIED TO STEAMERS IN 
FOREIGN TRADE 

Customs Districts Tons 
es SAGER SSE 2 eee ye Oe ae eee rs ee 291,333 
INE a ear ie Ra er i hs a 28,664 
REESE SS OMIST aPSS Sh Wo attins 6 3 a Oe Se a me a ne a 46,545 
REE ne LE oe He, aan Le ON Gi hon cnatsikc. 238,113 





*Data compiled by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





INDIA’s COAL EXPORTS have been prohibited, with the 
exception of a limited amount to Colombo, Ceylon. Restric- 
tions have also been placed on bunker coal for steamers. 
The necessity for the limitation is considered particularly 
unfortunate at this time, in view of India’s unfavorable 
trade balance. In the six months, April to September, 1920, 
India exported 739,000 tons of coal, or more than three 
times as much as in all of 1919. 





Stocks of Coal in France Trebled in Year 


The following figures of France’s production of coal in 
1919 and 1920 are furnished by the French Minister of 
Industry: (All figures are in metric tons). 





- dad 1919 1920 
EM Sass .55 woo 56 ska tucnsssestsc 17,945,821 20,348,020 
LL re ee Ce eee 2,503,354 4,478,703 
Imported from Germany......................... 1,030,500 6,959,656 
Imported from other countries..................... 17,801,377. 17,122,831 
ME th Sree nky eyes os soko kw CE kako wtiw dc 39,281,052 48,909,210 


On Jan. 1, 1920, there were stocks on hand of 1,500,000 


tons. On Jan. 1, 1921, stocks on hand totaled 4,500,000 
tons. 
The price of coal in France has varied as follows: 
Frs. Frs. 
January, 1920 per Ton January, 1921 per Ton 
French coal................ 122 | a 124 
areas 125 ee 110 
ee. 125 German ooal.............. 125 
Belgian coal............... 78 Belgian coal............... 134 
English coal............... 304 English coal............... 196 
American coal.............. 313 American coal............. 195 


A NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS for loans to assist the 
exportation of coal to Europe have been received by the 
War Finance Corporation. It is said the principal exports 
are for Italy, of from 10,000 to 15,000 tons. It is expected 
that authorizations for the loans will be made soon. Details 
e to companies are withheld pending action on the applica- 
ions. 
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French Coal Production 
French production of coal, including lignite in 1920, 
amounted to 25,276,304 tons, or 2,000,000 tons in excess of 
1919. The December output was 2,444,221 tons which led 
the monthly production for the year. 


The Douai district produced the greatest amount of coal 
in December. Returns are as follows: 


District Tons District Tons 
PRN CN 51s ai ts Ss 705,709 OS a rae 164,554 
SS Pe Sore re 323,599 DEGEBOIIOC: 6c 6.00.005 550 72,670 
St, BOGENNS 2.660.200 323,097 OLS Se AEE eae 7,75 
[tr -<ob beacuse 6 5:0 210,947 Oe ee ae ae 10,731 
Clermong-Ferrand ... 119,726 a are 8,87 
RT ee 179,444 SUPBSRVOUPE .ccc cscs e's 317,120 


The December total for the mines of the North and the 
Pas-de Calais was 1,029,308 tons and for the Sarre basin, 
873,224 tons. In 1913, France’s coal and lignite production 
amounted to 40,844,218 tons. 





January Port of New York Exports Gain 
Export of anthracite and bituminous coal and coke 
through the Port of New York during January, 1921, 
amounted to 25,347 tons as against 13,126 tons in January 
of last year. Of this tonnage the anthracite shipments 


- amounted to 4,988 tons; bituminous, 19,483 tons and coke 


876 tons as compared with 10,515 tons; 95 tons and 2,516 
tons respectively. 

Of the anthracite shipped, Canada is credited with 
receiving 2,552 tons and Netherlands 1,140 tons. France 
received 9,050 tons of bituminous; Portugal 1,580 tons; 
Turkey 4,500 tons; Trinidad 1,858 tons and Egypt, 1,000 
tons. Of the coke shipped, Norway received 205 tons and 
the Argentine 424 tons. 





Better Production of Coal by Devastated Mines 
in Northern France 
December, 1920, coal production of the mines devastated 
in northern France during the war totaled 323,599 tons, 
distributed as follows: 


PEED, Sone cs kms Wins k oS Satis bin Sw awe See wae 71,174 tons 
DE Oe ces kG shah aya hk baed woh wee ace 117,251 tons 
EEE x an Gis cies ia Sie eS eb Sk ee ee eis 1,877 tons 
MEER Nh Sb wikia ww otros wie eG.s 4 Sd is 610 ee eslel 4,084 tons 
NN is a 5s ts ws tess w Sa cb ew A 9,138 tons 
| UGS SPR eee rare one Ree ee 11,484 tons 
PENNE dine ha kbc ws wh ch eae nies cw.are eae 5,680 tons 
iiss o eS eka ek wk Se S Hie ao 4,250 tons 
SESE 8-5 4.36 nies 66 Da ae os & wine we SLA OS 9,040 tons 
SEED: Vatbln 5.2 sk ee oes chin wae awe aS 11,911 tons 

ST Wis osikis ik nisi cine Nise eR Se CEM Os su 1,210 tons 
ee a EN ee PONE Wie See eee 76,500 tons 


The production of the above mines in November totaled 
314,830 tons. 

The total production of these mines in December, 1919, 
was a little over 35,000 tons. At present the mines employ 
23,896 miners underground and 29,954 aboveground. Up to 
the present time, the number of workers employed above 
ground has been greater than those employed underground. 

Production in the devastated collieries reached 8,449,665 
tons in 1920, an increase of 1,381,939 tons, or 19 per cent, 
over the production of 1919. 





Swiss Coal Imports in January, 1921 
According to the return of the Swiss Co-operative Society 
for Coal Supply, the following imports of coal were made in 
January, 1921: 





Tons 

EG nS. tt 5 os Shp ki Hee eee ota ee 120,630 
RIDIN 6 oi s6 oan od baw Ss 4. cae aS ees RABIES ,679 
ENDER Sabicea capa s cape aa ati aise 7,751 
Rhenish brown coal........... 15,004 
ee ee ee 1,055 
PES SRSA ee pene eee rane EM egret 5,636 
MUG ae. Soka ah Cia Se RARE ALS ca ame Ondine 58,262 

BU Caos cated es sean ae tows Saito ane 214,017 
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High Costs Justify Price of Vancouver Island Coal 


Output of Vancouver Declines—Field Is Strictly Limited— 
Likely to Have Coal Shortage When Imported Fuel Fails 
—Flotation Being Tried by Canadian Collieries, Ltd. 


By OUR VANCOUVER CORRESPONDENT 


coast to the price of domestic coal the Canadian In- 

stitute of Mining and Metallurgy at its meeting of Feb. 
9 to 12 spent much of its ting discussing the causes for 
the high cost of coal, address, -~Jeing delivered by Thomas 
Graham, general superintendent of the Canadian Collieries, 
Ltd., and George Wilkinson, general manager, Pacific Coast 
Mines, Ltd. 

Mr. Graham said that the coal production of the prov- 
ince in 1920 was 500,000 tons less than in 1910. This de- 
cline arises from the competition of fuel oil, which has dis- 
placed approximately 600,000 tons of Vancouver Island coal 
per annum. This means that at present prices $6,000,000 
is being spent in the United States which would other- 
wise be expended in the support of Canadian industries, 
in meeting the balance of trade and correcting the depre- 
ciation of the Canadian dollar. 

Mr. Graham then exploded some of the fallacious beliefs 
regarding the coal fields of the island. There was no 
truth, he said, in the commonly accepted theory that a 
barge could back up against any portion of the east coast 
of the island and be loaded with coal that could be obtained 
by the simple expedient of shoveling. Mr. Graham said: 


Orr G to the continued protest of the Canadian Pacific 


DOWNTHROW AND GLACIAL ACTION SPOIL FIELD 


“In the West we-find coal in rocks belonging to the 
Cretaceous period and lying upon trap or igneous rocks. 
It is to the Cretaceous period that the Vancouver Island 
coals belong. The seams are interlarded with many in- 
trusions of shale, some of these bands varying from inches 
to as much as four to six feet in thickness. The area of 
the deposit undoubtedly was large, but long after the 
formation of the seams the great uplift, which formed the 
mountain range now comprising the background of Van- 
couver Island, and the corresponding drop, which formed 
the area now known to us as the Gulf of Georgia, destroyed 
the greater part of the field. Following this came the 
Glacial period, which completed the work and eroded much 
that the uplift had spared, until today we find that in- 
stead of the greater part of the island being underlaid 
with coal, there are only a few isolated basins left and 
these are much faulted and disturbed. 

“It is the general belief that the E. & N. land grant on 
Vancouver Island is all underlaid with three seams of coal. 
At least one and one-half million acres of the two million 
acres in this belt cannot possibly contain that mineral, being 
nude of coal-bearing strata. Of the half million acres re- 
maining which may be coal bearing the greater portion 
is unproven. We know, however, that there are large areas 
that do not contain coal in seams sufficiently thick and 
advantageously placed to have any commercial value. 


NEw AREAS OF GOOD COAL Not DISCOVERED 


“Some good, although small, detached basins of coal on 
Vancouver Island have been operated, as at Old Welling- 
ton, Extension, Nanaimo Harbor, and adjoining Comox 
Lake, and it is probable that there are more basins of similar 
character on the island, but they have to be found and 
proven. 

“There are, however, no large areas of unbroken and 
regular coal measures similar to those of the eastern parts 
of the continent and the plains and foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. Our basins are small, much faulted and con- 
torted and have many barren spots. They contain seams 
dirty in character, and their operation presents problems 
to the mining engineer unequalled by those to be encoun- 
tered in any other mining country in the world. 

“The areas being operated at present are in the main 





those which were opened soon after the discovery of the 
field. In consequence the mines are now old and cover 
immense areas. The coal being produced is chiefly that 
which in the early days of the mine was either lost or 
left because it was too dirty or too thin to work at a 
profit.” 


EXPLORATION Costs MoRE THAN $100 PER ACRE 


During the past two years Mr. Graham said his company 
had been prospecting a basin that gave promise of pro- 
ducing good coal. Twenty-one miles of road had been built 
for the transportation of diamond drills and supplies and 
twenty-five holes had been drilled an aggregate of 15,- 
000 ft. The area under exploration contains not more than. 
from 1,000 to 1,200 acres, yet the work has cost $100,000, 
and the information obtained to date is not sufficient to 
fully convince the company that the field has commercial 
possibilities and would justify the cost of development and 
the building of ten miles of railroad to connect the field 
with tidewater. Concluding the speaker said: 

“The day is not far distant when the city of Vancouver 
must return to the use of coal for power and heating pur- 
poses. When that day comes the coal industry of the land 
will be found in no shape to take care of the wants of the 
city. It has been neglected and starved, and will be un- 
able to respond. ‘The mines will then be called upon to 
provide a production large enough to sustain the indus- 
tries which in the last ten years have been built up on 
the use of imported fuel. The city will then pay for past 
neglect not only in price but in the curtailed output of 
its factories.” 


CONSUMER LIKES TO BREAK LUMP TO MINE RUN 


In his paper Mr. Wilkinson showed that on the Pacific 
coast the costs of coal mining were higher than in most 
other fields and the production per man per shift com- 
paratively low. Some -surprise was expressed that the 
consumer insisted on obtaining the finest lump coal, which 
could be produced for him only at the highest of prices. 
He did this apparently solely for the purpose of having 
the pleasure of going into the cellar to break up the lumps. 
The ultimate result of his exercise was to convert the 
lump which he had obtained at such an expense into run- 
of-mine coal that he could have purchased at a much lower 
price. 

Alexander Sharp gave a paper in which he referred to 
the possibility of increasing the production in the province 
by the greater use of mine machinery. He stated that 
there was less of this in use in this province than any- 
where else on the continent and that, if the operators kept 
up to date in this respect, the production per man might 
be expected to grow. 

In reply Charles Graham, of the Canadian Collieries, 
said that his company had introduced cutting machinery 
at Comox. They had all of such appliances which they 
could satisfactorily use. As a matter of fact the seams 
of the island were not sufficiently even to make such ma- 
chinery adaptable. 


TRYING FLOTATION IN CANADIAN COLLIERIES 


Discussing the possibility of recovering the very fine 
combustible material at present wasted in washing, Thomas 
Graham said that the Minerals Separation Co. was already 
experimenting with methods by which it was hoped to 
save this class of the product of the Canadian Collieries. 
The results heretofore had not been altogether satisfac- 
tory, but those engaged were confident that they would 
be able to work out a method for a substantial recovery by 
this process. 
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Canadian Mine Institute Meets at Montreal 


By EDWARD H. ROBIE 
New York City 


| oy engisa oe at Montreal, far from any of the coal-min- 
ing centers, the Canadian Mining Institute had many 
good metal papers but not much about coal. The chief 
paper on that subject was read by F. W. Gray, editor of 
the Canadian Mining Journal, who pointed out the prob- 
lems with which Canada was confronted in endeavoring 
to supply herself with coal to the exclusion of United States 
fuels of various kinds. 


James McAvoy opened the discussion, showing the evapo- | 


rative efficiencies of the different kinds of coal found in 
Canada and pointing out the relative prices that could be 
paid at the mine mouth for the different varieties. Some 
coals probably could be shipped further than others, be- 
cause of their great evaporative efficiency, and for this 
reason it would not always be advisable to obtain coal from 
the nearest field. Mr. McAvoy discussed the advantages of 
a reduction in transportation and marketing cost. 

The only other references to coal were contained in the 
opening address of O. E. S. Whiteside, the retiring presi- 
dent, and in the report of John McLeish, the chief of the 
‘Division of Mineral Resources and Statistics. The former 
dwelt on the disadvantage of having the Montreal head- 
quarters so far from the mining districts of Nova Scotia 
and the West and emphasized the importance, therefore, 
of expanding branch organizations. These should estab- 
lish friendly relations with the various provincial govern- 
ments, but should be careful to act as counselor rather 
than critic. 


SUFFERS FROM UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 


Mr. Whiteside said that the coal resources of Canada 
are greater than those of any other country except the 
United States, but it is all in the Far East and West, and 
as a result, central Canada has been importing about twenty 
million tons annually. The task of molding public opinion 
on this subject, he said, was worthy of the institute’s 
highest endeavors. The new president, C. V. Corless, in 
his banquet speech also referred to the coal needs of 
Canada. He complimented F. W. Gray, editor of the Cana- 
dian Mining Journal, for his fight for the more active de- 
velopment of the Canadian coal resources. 

Mr. McLeish was obliged to express his regrets that he 
had not been able, as in other years, to make a complete 
report of the output of Canadian mines during the past 
year. No reports were available from British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia or Alberta. The coal production of Alberta 
in 1920, however, was stated to be about 6,900,000 tons, 
an increase of almost 50 per cent over that of the previous 
year. Coal production in Nova Scotia, according to Mr. 
Gray, amounted to about 5,600,000 tons. 

Mr. McLeish’s talk was follewed by some discussion by 
Mr. Gray, Dr. Miller, Mr. Denis and others as to the wis- 
dom of the new government regulation that the collection 
of mineral statistics be henceforth intrusted to the Dominion 
Statistical Bureau instead of the work being done, as for- 
merly, by the Department of Mines. The general opinion 
was that the transfer of this work was a mistake, and 
that it was a case of carrying centralization too far. It 
was pointed out that statistics are of value only if com- 
parative, and that the continuity of the work was likely 
to be interrupted by the change. 

The Canadian Institute received $31,700 in 1920 and 
showed a surplus for the year of $4,629, although it was 
later said that this did not include certain items for de- 
preciation, and that the actual surplus was only $12. With- 
out raising the dues, the institute expects to have a sur- 
plus of $2,000 for 1921. The meeting opened on Feb. 2 
and adjourned on Feb. 4. 





Magraw President Rocky Mountain Institute 


Bee wypeccgee of the fireboss into the real safety boss of 
the coal mine was the burden of a paper by R. S. 
Morton at the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute. Mr. 
Morton questioned whether this official should not be made 
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directly answerable to the state instead of to the mine 
foreman, for that official in his anxiety to perform his duties 
as the executive of the operator might be disposed to ignore 
the findings of the fireboss and take a risk in order to keep 
the mine in operation. 

The question is not a new one. Coal Age has deplored 
the dual responsibility of the mine foreman who was 
answerable to the state for safety and to his employer for 
results. He receives his emoluments and advancement 
from his employer, yet many of his duties are prescribed 
by the state. 

Rocky Mountain operators, especially in Utah, have been 
disposed to seek to influence legislation in favor of stricter 
mining laws, which would make all the competitors in the 
coal business provide conditions making for maximum 
safety. The suggestion o:£ Mr. Morton consequently did not 
fall on deaf ears. A committee was appointed to look into 
the matter and to report at the next meeting. 

“Unwatering of the Rouse Miné” was the subject of D. A. 
Stout of Pueblo, Col., chief engineer of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. George A. Brown, of Cumberland, Wyo.; Robert 
Marshall and Sam Andrew, of Iowa; Robert McAllister, of 
Trinidad, and Sam Allier and Parley Potter, of Tremont 
County, also contributed papers of interest. 

Robert M. Magraw, of Hiawatha, Utah, succeeds B. J. 
Matteson as president. F. W. Whiteside, of Denver, chief 
engineer of the Victor American Fuel Co., succeeds himself 
as secretary-treasurer. The vice-presidents are George B. 
Pryde, general superintendent, Union Pacific Coal Co., rep- 
resenting Wyoming; B. W. Snodgrass, of the Victor- 
American Fuel Co., representing Colorado; Allan French, 
general superintendent of the Swatiska Coal Co., represent- 
ing New Mexico; William Littlejohn, general superintendent 
of the Utah Fuel Co., representing Utah. 

In a trip to a mine of John McNeil near Frederick, the 
fifty visiting coal men had an opportunity to see the 
Oldroyd mining machine in active operation. The summer 
meeting probably will be held at Greenwood Springs, Col. 





Nova Scotia Mining Society to Meet in 


Halifax April 5 and 6 


EORGE D. McDOUGALL, vice-president of the Nova 

Scotia Mining Society, will preside at the 1921 an- 
nual meeting to be held at Halifax, April 5 and 6, the 
president, A. J. Tonge, being at present in England. Among 
the papers will be the following: “The McKune System 
of Applying Byproduct Gas to Open-Hearth Furnaces,” by 
F. B. McKune, superintendent of the open-hearth depart- 
ment of the Steel Company of Canada; “Mine Fire in 
Springhill,” by J. C. Nicholson, New Waterford, district 
superintendent of mines, Dominion Coal Co.; “New Coal 
Raising and Screening Arrangements at the Jubilee Col- 
liery of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. of Sydney 
Mines,” by A. Dawes, division engineer, Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Co.; “Description of the Longwall Method Adopted 
by the Scotia Co. in the Jubilee Mine,” by John Murphy, 
manager; “Experiences in Deep Undersea Mining in the 
Princess Colliery of the Scotia Co.,” by Alex. A. McNeil, 
general superintendent of collieries, Sydney Mines; “Sleep- 
ing Sickness, Its Deadly Effect on Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers in Eastern Nova Scotia with Photographs,” by 
Thomas J. Brown; “Compressed Air,” James P. Cotter, 
of Rand Drill Co., Sydney. 


THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION is urging modification 
of the present reconsignment rules on coal. It is held that 
the railroads as well as the coal trade will benefit by 
changing the rules so that the through rate will apply from 
the point of origin to the final destination when there has 
been a reconsignment. Under the present rules, through 
rates apply from the point of origin to the point where the 
reconsigning is done. From the point of reconsignment to 
final destination local rates are applied, as if the shipment 
were loaded originally at the reconsigning point. 

The modifications of diversion and reconsignment rules 
which are proposed by one of the examiners of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission apply only to perishable goods, 
and do not affect coal or coke. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 








says Archer Wall Douglas, chairman of the Committee of 

Statistics and Standards of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, “than the belief in many quarters that better business 
conditions will prevail as the season advances. As a natural con- 
sequence of this growing cheerfulness there is actually more business 
being done today, both materially and mentally, as it entails the buy- 
ing of seasonable goods. A general decline in prices is realized to 
be the only way out of the existing unnatural situation, and while it 
is a painful process, it is none the less essential. The sooner it is 
over, the sooner we shall arrive at an enduring basis. 

“The almost forgotten slogan ‘back to the farm’ is being heard 
once again. This means that farm labor will not be so scarce as a year 
ago, nor will the hird man command such high wages. Also it now 
seems very sure that there will not be such acreage of staple farm 
products as last spring. For there is not the same incentive. Nor 
will the cost of production be so great. Thus the farmer’s problem 
of the relation of his cost and selling prices seems likely to be solved 
by supply matching itself with demand. Decreased production will 
ultimately tend to bring about higher prices, while decreased cost of 
production insures a better margin of profit. This is the way the 
natural laws of trade take care of such problems. Resumption in 
industrial life usually is accompanied by reductions in wages. 

“There is a steadily growing interest in the European situation as 
the conviction deepens that there can be no permanent nor lasting 
prosperity in this country until the political and economic status of 
Europe is upon a firm basis. In every productive activity in the 
United States of great moment we produce more than the domestic 
demand can possibly consume. So we must needs find a market for 
“en surplus if production is to continue on an efficient and economic 

asis. 

“Europe is our ‘best bet’ in this regard, and will be so for a long 
time to come because of her great consuming population whose need 
of articles of every-day life corresponds closely to our own. More- 
over if Europe is ever to pay the huge debt she owes us we must take 
her goods chiefly in payment. Nor can we expect her to buy our 
surplus of production unless we resort to the elemental methods of 
barter and exchange, and take her goods in return.” 


“N OTHING is more significant and encouraging at this time,” 





Italy and France Sign Trade Pact equal to the weight of pig iron which 
The main provisions of the pre- Italians may export from France at 
liminary draft of an Italo-French the same time. Italy shall be bound 











agreement as outlined in advices re- 
ceived from Rome March 23 are as 
follows: France is to export to 
Italy 100,000 tons of coal monthly 
from the Sarre and other mines at 
the domestic consumer’s price and 
to assure Italy of scrap iron and 
steel to the amount of 150,000 tons 
this year, to be sold at current mar- 
ket prices, and on leaving France 
to be exempt from export duty. 
The amount of scrap iron and steel 
may be increased by an amount 


by the agreement to import 35,000 
tons of French pig iron this year 
and to pay for it the market price. 





Carnegie Steel Mill Reopens 

Officials of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
announced a resumption of opera- 
tions at the Clairton plant, near 
Pittsburgh, last week after a ten- 
cay shutdown. Three thousand men 
returned to work in the blast and 
open-hearth departments and in the 
20-inch and 28-inch mills. 








Increased Demand for Steel Noted 

Better buying of steel for con- 
struction purposes and the reinstat- 
ing of a few cancelled orders by 
automobile builders were features of 
the steel market, according to the 
Iron Age of March 24, which states 
that a large number of buyers with 
small orders have been heard from. 
These contracts, however, have not 
resulted in an increase in the aver- 
age of steel plant activities. The 
Steel Corporation, it was stated, has 
been taking new business at the rate 
of about 15,000 tons a day, or about 
one-third of capacity. 





More Railroad Shops Reduce 


Employment of 1,000 men in the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
car shops in the Readville (Mass.) 
district was suspended March 19. 
Reduction in revenue was given as 
the reason. The shops usually em- 
ploy 2,500 men, but only 250 now 
have work. 

A bulletin posted at the Monon 
R.R. shops at Lafayette, Ind., March 
20 notified the employees that the 
shops would be closed indefinitely 
after March 24. Approximately 600 
men are affected. The roundhouse 
will be the only mechanical depart- 
ment kept in operation. 





Ford Plants Approach Normal 


The Ford factory in Highland 
Park, Mich., beginning last week, 
was again on a_ six-days-a-week 
schedule for the first time since it 
was closed in December. After the 
reopening of the factory in Febru- 
ary the men were brought back in 
four-day shifts. The shifts were on 
an alternating basis, each group 
working two weeks. Production 
gradually grew from 1,000 cars a 
day; however, until at the present 
time close to 3,000 are being turned 
out. With additional men being put 
on in the various departments daily 
and the added working hours, offi- 
cials say conditions in the plant are 
rapidly approaching normal. 





Railroad Takes on More Workers 


Maintenance-of-way employees on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R. lines west of the Missouri 
River will be increased by approxi- 
mately 1,500 men on April 1, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
March 23 by W. F: Thiehoff. 

The Southern Pacific lines’ notice 
of a reduction in working force ef- 
fective March 23 has been recalled 
and the present force of 24,000 men 
will continue at work. 





Canadian Pacific Lays Off 5,000 

More than 5,000 men employed in 
the Angus shops of the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. at Montreal were noti- 
fied March 22 that work would be 
suspended the following day and re- 
sume again April 4. 
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Commerce Chamber Creates Transportation 
Department; to Discuss Coal 


REATION of a department of transportation and com- 

munication was announced in Washington March 22 by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. This de- 
partment is one of eight into which the chamber has been 
divided. The manager of the new department will be 
James Rowland Bibbins, who comes to the chamber from 
the Arnold Co., Chicago, where he was personal represen- 
tative of Lieutenant Colonel Bion J. Arnold, consulting 
engineer and president. 

The new department of transportation and communica- 
tion will have a wide range of activities. It will cover 
shipping, ocean and inland; steam and electric railroad 
transportation, air transportation, cables and telegraphs, 
postal facilities, and highways. 

The government’s reijation to the coal industry will be 
among the subjects to be considered at the annual conven- 
tion of the chamber at Atlantic City, N. J., April 27 to 29. 
The chamber has already gone on record against govern- 
ment regulation of the coal industry as expressed in the 
Calder bill, and it is expected that it will reaffirm its 
opposition at the coming meeting. 





_ Federated Engineering Societies Opens 
Headquarters in Washington 


ITH the opening last week of its suite of offices in the 

National Savings & Trust Co. Building, in Washing- 
ton, the Federated American Engineering Societies will di- 
rect its work in the future from the national capital. L. 
W. Wallace, executive secretary of the organization, has 
been in Washington completing arrangements for the open- 
ing of the national headquarters. He will not be able, how- 
ever, to take up his residence in Washington for another 
month. In the meantime the offices will be in charge of 
A. C. Oliphant, assistant secretary. 

The principal effort being made at this time at the of- 
fices of the Federated Societies is in connection with the 
extension of the employment service of the organization. 
In addition to having one central controlling office, it is 
planned to have branch offices in several of the larger cities. 
A full report on the employment service is to be made 
when the exceutive board meets in Philadelphia on April 
16. Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, 
president of the organization, expects to attend the execu- 
tive board meeting. At this meeting, a comprehensive re- 
port also is to be made on the activities looking to the 
establishment of a Department of Public Works. 

Copies of a model bill on the matter of licensing engi- 
neers now are available at the office of the executive sec- 
retary. These bills are being sent out to those interested, 
not with the idea of offering a recommendation one way 
or the other in the matter but in the hope that any state 
legislation which may be enacted will follow the general 
lines of the model bill which is the result of extended 
study. 


Right of Railroads to Confiscate Coal 
Has Not Been Settled 


HILE refusing to review decisions of Pennsylvania 

courts in a case involving confiscation of fuel by a 
railroad company in a particular case, lawyers in touch 
with coal cases do not regard the action of the U. S. 
Supreme Court as finally settling the question as to the 
authority of railroads to confiscate fuel destined for a con- 
signee for its fuel use. 

The case in question was that of the Phoenix Portland 
Cement Co., of Nazareth, Pa., which contracted with the 
Piedmont & Georges Creek Coal Co., of Frostburg, Md., 
for 25,000 tons of gas slack coal from West Virginia mines 
for delivery at its plant at Nazareth. In September, 1916, 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. confiscated forty-four cars of 
the coal consigned to it for delivery to Nazareth, and de- 
fended its action on the ground that it was part of its 
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fuel contract with the mine, the railroad contract being 
later than the cement company contract. The District 
Court for the eastern district of Pennsylvania in 1919 de- 
cided in favor of the railroad company in the suit brought 
by the cement company, on the ground that title to the coal 
never passed to the cement company with its removal from 
the mine, and its decision was sustained by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the third circuit. The cement com- 
pany asked the Supreme Court to review the case, but it 
declined, and in doing so gave no reasons, as is the cus- 
tom; hence the conclusion that the court has not definitely 
passed on the question. 


W. L. Mapother Chosen President of 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


HIRTY-ONE years ago W. L. Mapother got a job as 

office boy at $2.50 a week in the offices of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. On March 16, 1921, he was 
elected to the presidency of the road he had served in the 
intervening thirty-one years as office boy, clerk, assistant 
to the secretary, assistant to the vice-president and finally 
president. During the war he conducted the road for the 
government as federal manager, and has assumed respon- 
sibility since the death of Milton H. Smith, for many years 
president of the Louisville & Nashville. 

Directors of the road met in New York and after a brief 
session announced that they had promoted Mr. Mapother 
from executive vice-president to the presidency. 

The new railroad head is forty-four years old, and early 
in his career attracted the attention of Mr. Smith, who took 
him into his own office and finally, in 1905, made the young 
man his assistant. On the recommendation of Mr. Smith 
he was made an assistant vice-president and director, suc- 
ceeding Walker D. Hines on the Louisville & Nashville 
board. Mr. Mapother lives in Louisville. 


“Open Shop” Upheld by Court 


HE “open shop” has been upheld in another phase by 

Supreme Court Justice Erlanger of New York City, who 
on March 8 granted an injunction against the officers of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, forbidding in- 
terference with the business of Joseph Skolny & Co., cloth- 
ing manufacturers, 906 Broadway. The company, begin- 
ning Jan. 27, has been on an open-shop basis, and a strike 
of the union workers began the same day. 

Justice Erlanger ruled that picketing was lawful, but 
that the application of insulting epithets and in general 
such actions as may intimidate those choosing to remain at 
work may bring about a situation of which equity courts 
will take cognizance. The injunction was granted pendente 
lite, awaiting the trial of the union for $250,000 damages. 
All told, damages amounting to more than $2,000,000 are 
asked in various suits against the union. 











Pennsylvania Railroad to Reduce Wages 


OTICES were placed on bulletin boards of the Penn- 

sylvania Railroad system Thursday, March 17, in- 
forming officers, subordinate officials and employees that 
“changed conditions since the present rates of pay became 
effective warrant a reduction of salaries and wages,” and 
that the management, therefore, proposes to make a reduc- 
tion in salaries and wages effective April 20. 

This action is taken in pursuance of the resolution 
adopted by the Board of Directors March 9, instructing 
the executive officers “to give, as promptly as_ possible, 
proper notice that it is the intention of this company to 
reduce salaries and wages of officers and employees to 
accord with economic conditions.” 

For the purpose of discussing the proposed revision of 
salaries and wages a series of conferences has been sched- 
uled, which the representatives of subordinate officials and 
employees are invited to attend. The object is stated to 
be that of reaching an agreement as to what constitutes 
just and reasonable rates of pay in the light of present 
conditions. 
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Purchasing Agents Propose Uniform Coal Contract 


Association of Purchasing Agents has been engaged in 

formulating recommendations for reasonably uniform 
provisions in coal contracts. The purpose of the commit- 
tee has been to express its idea of a fair contract to be 
used for the purchase and sale of coal. To avoid over- 
looking important details and to prevent any bias in its 
suggestions, the committee conferred with a number of 
leading producers and wholesalers in the coal field, hold- 
ing a meeting for this purpose at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, on March 15. 

The conclusions of the committee are expressed in the 
form of contract appended. It is believed that the form 
can be advantageously used for most commercial contracts 
for the purchase of coal, and where special conditions re- 
quire special clauses these might be added to the contract. 

The form has been prepared simply as a convenience to 
the members of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents and the trade, and is submitted by the committee 
for the use of those whose requirements it will meet. It 
has been carefully worked out to cover all general condi- 
tions and is particularly designed to prevent misunder- 
standings between buyer and seller such as arose from 
the loosely drawn agreements in effect last year. 

The administrative council of the Fuel Committee of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents is as follows: 
Chairman, E. H. Hawkins, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; H. M. Mitchell, of Rome Mfg. Co., 
Rome, N. Y.; J. E. Stauffer, of A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; R. M. Sedgwick, of Standard Chemical Co., 
Toronto, Ont.; H. M. Cosgrove, of J. H. Markham, Jr., 
Tulsa, Okla.; H. L. Ogden, of Gas & Electric Improvement 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


W. B. SYMMEs, JR., ASSISTS IN PREPARING CONTRACT 


Fess some time past the Fuel Committee of the National 


In the preparation of' the proposed contract from the 
committee has had the guidance and advice of W. B. 
Symmes, Jr., of New York, formerly solicitor for the U. 
S. Fuel Administration. Following is the contract: 


AGREEMENT entered into this..... GA OR 6 sce capewains ph ee 
RI OIN 5.6155, SNe Dike ae IP cise eia se %-orare SB Winee wre , hereinafter 
rererred to: da Seller; GAG o.5.6.s ss 63iS6 oh dew e's Se , 


hereinafter referred to as Buyer. 
The Seller hereby agrees to sell and deliver and the Buyer hereby 


ORG ANG So. 65. 4:0:450-08 EY: ORS 65s 6b eae ue 19..., the quantity and kind 
of coal and at the price hereinafter stated upon the terms and 
conditions herein contained, to wit: 


NE a 86 > ae lig ae Sp ose ARNO NAD 4S Sue Rie bre-< SWS pore Sa aos net tons 
RATE OF SHIPMENT (approximately)...... net tons per month 
DESCRIPTION 


eee ee mmm eww eee meee eee eee eee eee eee eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeees 


eee mem mem meme meee eer ee eeeeee ree eeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeee 


Proximate Analysis: 


MEOICUFC. 66 5icciiias Pined) Carbone < sisiccicss SUlSHGP 6. sisine os 
Volatile Matter os <i cieaes | OE eR AN sath lade tc dete’ 
i Os per net ton of 2,000 lb. f.0.b. cars mines, 
POINT OF DELIVERY: f.o.b. cars mines. 

TO BE SHIPPED TO......... PT ORT Ce eT 
SITS PORTIONS: © 6.616.506. 6:8.8,00)0ue ey or er eee 
EO Ui i LC Re erp A a an 2 ee ee 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


1. Invoices shall be paid on or before the .......... day of 
each month for all coal shipped during the preceding calendar 
month. Non-compliance with said terms of payment shall give 
the Seller the right to suspend further shipments until all previous 
shipments are paid for, and if in the judgment of the Seller the 
financial responsibility of the Buyer shall at any time become 
impaired and written notice thereof be given by the Seller to the 
Buyer, the Seller shall have the right to suspend further ship- 
ments until adequate security for payment hereunder is fur- 
nished by the Buyer. If such security is not furnished within 
thirty days from such notice, the Seller shall have the right to 
cancel this agreement. 

2. All settlements shall be governed by the actual railroad 
weights ascertained at the usual points at which railroad ship- 
ments from the mine or mines producing the coal shipped here- 
under are weighed. 





3. Strikes, fires or accidents at the mine or mines where the 
coal sold hereunder is produced, embargoes, shortage of car supply 
or other similar occurrences beyond the control of the operator of 
such mine or mines which prevent or interrupt the shipment of 
such coal, shall excuse Seller’s failure to ship hereunder during 
the continuance of such occurrence, provided 

(a) The Seller is the owner or exclusive sales agent of the mine 
or mines at which the coal sold hereunder is produced, or prior 
to or simultaneously with the execution of this agreement has 
entered into a written contract for the purchase of a sufficient 
quantity of coal from such mine or mines to fulfill the obliga- 
tions of the Seller under this agreement ; 

(b) The name of the owners and location of such mine or mines 
is stated in this agreement; 

(c) The Seller gives the Buyer written notice within five days 
after such occurrence of the exact nature, extent and probable 
duration thereof with sufficient detail to enable the Buyer to 
verify the same; 

(d) The total available tonnage of said mine or mines during 
prevention or interruption of shipments as aforesaid is applied pro 
rata on all contracts then in force or any renewals thereof for 
the output of such mine or mines exclusive of contracts or sales 
made after such occurrence; 

(e) Shortage of car supply shall not excuse failure to ship 
hereunder if at the time of such failure there are in force con- 


“tracts for the sale of more than the rated output of such mine or 


mines based on the car rating given such mine or mines at the 
date of this agreement by the railroads on which the same are 
located. 

4. In case of strikes, fires, accidents or causes beyond the con- 
trol of the Buyer which wholly or partially stop the works of the 
Buyer, shipments contracted for shall be suspended or partially- 
suspended, as the case may require, upon written or telegraphic 
notice to the Seller. 

5. If the Seller shall fail to ship or the Buyer shall fail to ac- 


.cept the monthly shipments herein provided for and shall be 


excused for such failure under Articles 3 and 4 hereof, the 
other party at any time after the expiration of the first three 
months of the contract period may, by written notice to the party 
who has so failed to ship or accept, reduce the monthly tonnage 
thereafter to be shipped and accepted hereunder to an amount 
equal to the average of the monthly shipments for the three 
months preceding such notice. ° 

6. The purchase price of the coal specified herein is based upon 
present agreements with* mine employees as to wages, and any 
increase or decrease in the cost of production of the coal shipped 
hereunder caused by changes in such wage agreements or by the 
imposition by State or Federal Statute of a direct tax on coal 
or the mining thereof or subsequent changes in the rate of such 
tax shall correspondingly increase or decrease said price of coal 
on any tonnage thereafter shipped hereunder and affected thereby. 

7. The coal Covered by this contract is to be used only in the 
plant or plants of the Buyer and is not to be sold or diverted 
by the Buyer to other purposes without the consent of the Seller. 

8. Waiver by either party of any default by the other hereunder 
shall not be deemed a waiver by such party of any default by the 
other which may thereafter occur. 

9. Notice sent by telegram or registered mail, addressed to the 
party to whom such notice is given, at the. address of such party 
stated in this agreement, shall be deemed sufficient written notice 
in any case arising under this agreement. 

10. No understandings, agreements or trade customs not ex- 
pressly stated herein shall be binding on the parties in the inter- 
pretation or fulfillment hereof unless such understandings, agree- 
ments, or trade customs are reduced to writing and signed by the 
respective parties. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have caused 
this agreement to be executed in duplicate by their respective 
officers duly authorized the day and year first above written. 


Seller 





By. 


Buyer 





By 


STRIKE TO COMPEL MINER TO PAY UNION FINE.—A 
miner at the Inkerman Colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. was fined $20 by the union on the charge that he had 
compelled his laborer to do a miner’s work. The miner 
returned to work without having paid his fine, and the 400 
mine workers at the colliery went on strike, declaring that 
the coal company should not have permitted him to go back 
to his working place till he complied with the demand. The 
strike affected only No. 5 shaft of No. 6 colliery. 
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Navy Awards Partial Contracts, Asking Supplemental 
Bids, To Be Opened March 29 


navy on bids received March 8, and supplemental bids 
have been called for to be opened March 29. The lat- 

ter are on bituminous coal under schedules 7,400 and 7,401 
and on anthracite coal for delivery at Washington, D. C.; 
Yorktown, Va.; Norfolk, Va., and Charleston, S. C. The 
awards, all of which are in gross tons, include the follow- 
ing: H. B. W. Haff, New York, 2,675 tons Brooklyn deliv- 
ery, total contract $14,471; 240 tons Rockaway Park, N. 
Y., $8.74; 3,800 tons Iona Island, $18.75; 4,050 tons at 
$6.75 per ton. 

Metropolitan Coal Co., Boston, Mass., 6,800 tons, at 
$10.24 per ton. 
’ Newport (R. I.) Coal Co., Newport delivery, 2,800 tons, 
$11; 11,000 tons, $10; 4,300 tons, $10; 224 tons, $15, and 
4,000 tons, $15.40. 

Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, 25,000 tons, $3.25. 

C. Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 700 tons Great Lakes 
delivery, $15.57. 

Thorne Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 1,900 tons Philadel- 
phia delivery, $3.70. 

Whiteley & Foedisch, Philadelphia, for delivery at Phila- 


Prose on contracts for coal have been awarded by the 


delphia and vicinity, total contract of $109,500 on basis of 
$6.90 a ton. 

C. G. Blake Co., Cincinnati, contract of $201,600 on basis 
of $3.36 a ton for Hampton Roads delivery. 

Castner, Curran & Bullitt, New York, contract of $1,008,- 
000 on basis of $3.36 a ton, Hampton Roads delivery. 

Coney Island (N. Y.) Coal Co., 2,675 tons Brooklyn de- 
livery, $12.49. 

Clark Coal Co., Bar Harbor, Me., 520 tons for Bar Har- 
bor delivery, $20. 

Davis Coal & Coke Co., Baltimore, contract of $95,750 
for Washington and vicinity delivery, $3.83. 

Flat Top Fuel Co., Bluefield, W. Va., contract of $80,800 
for Norfolk and vicinity delivery, $3.80 a ton, and $57,000 
contract at $3.80 for Hampton Roads delivery. 

Weston Dodson Co., Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., several con- 
tracts for tonnages ranging from 375 tons to 3,800 tons 
at from $12.14 to $15.24. 

Quemahoning Coal Co., Somerset, Pa., 2,400 tons at $7.16 
and 2,000 tons at $6.87. 

Imperial Coal Corporation, New York, $3.92 a ton for 
small quantities. 





Washington Mine Workers Strike 
Against Wage Reduction 


Operators Declare They Have No Contract with Their 
Men and That Prices Must Be Lowered to 
Meet Competition 


EARLY all the coal mines of western Washington closed 
March 16, mine workers to the number of 3,000 men, 
according to the operators, refusing to accept the reduction 
of approximately 23 per cent which the coal operators de- 
manded. About twenty-five mines operated by sixteen min- 
ing companies are idle. All but one of the large compa- 
nies operating on the west side of the Cascades have had 
their mines closed down by the strike. On the east side 
of the Cascades one large company is idle and several 
smaller ones. The union leaders say there is no prospect 
of a local settlement and that the controversy has been left 
in the hands of the national officers of the United Mine 
Workers at Indianapolis. 

The Northwestern Improvement Co., operating ten big 
railroad mines on the Roslyn-Cle Elum field is not involved, 
nor in fact are most of the mines in that field, though they 
are producing coal for the open market. These mines are 
not attempting to reduce the wages of their men. The 
mine workers call the strike a lockout. They assert that 
only 2,500 men have been thrown out of work. 

The state has about 4,000 mine workers and nearly half 
of them are working in the railroad mines and in other 
mines that have not been closed. Of the seventy mines in 














To Investigate Car Distribution; 
Service Order 18 Vacated 


AN INVESTIGATION has been ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to the rea- 
sonableness and propriety of the present car dis- 
tribution rules as they apply to privately owned coal 
cars and cars furnished for railroad fuel coal, with 
a view to prescribing reasonable regulations. The 
commission has vacated Service Order No. 18, which 
required carriers to have a contract for the entire 
output of the mine before it could give that mine 
any preference in car distribution. 


























the state about two-thirds are shut down. In a statement 
the operators declare that they are not breaking any con- 
tract or agreement with their men. When the award was 
made by the federal commission the operators put it into 
effect but refused to give a written agreement when the 
miners’ representatives made a formal demand for it. 
There will be sufficient Wellington and Utah coal to meet 
any demand, but it is a higher-priced fuel than that from 
Washington, and if consumers pay more for their fuel it 
will be because the supply of the cheaper kinds is ex- 
hausted rather than because of any increase in the price. 





No SETTLEMENT OF THE new wage scale in western Ken- 
tucky had been reached on March 23. On that date secret 
sessions were still being held by operators and mine workers 
at Madisonville, Ky. The contract expires tomorrow. The 
settlement affects only the mines in Hopkins, Christian and 
Webster counties and parts of Union and Henderson 
counties. 


Tidewater Coal Exchange Rescinds Penalty 
Section of Rule 33 


A a meeting of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., 
March 24, 1921, it was decided to abolish so much of 
Rule 33 as levies a penalty for failure to dump credits. The 
action was retroactive, it is understood, taking effect as of 
the date Rule 33 was adopted, and therefore all penalties col- 
lected for failure to dump coal are to be refunded and all 
assessments cancelled. 

The exchange is economizing. A special committee on 
reducing expenses of operation has studied the question and 
as a result the clerical force in the offices at the three ports 
will be reduced by 25 per cent and all salaries of those re- 
maining will be cut 10 per cent. A net reduction in over- 
head and operating expenses of 35 per cent thus will be 
effected. 


THE FOLLOWING BIDS to furnish 45,000 tons of bituminous 
slack coal to the city waterworks were opened by the water 
department of Buffalo on March 22: Wabash Fuel Co., 
$2.40 (lowest); also same for different coal, $2.70; Valley 
Camo Coal Co., Cleveland, $1.80 to $2.75 on a sliding scale, 
average $2.489; Weaver Coal Co., $2.69; Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., $2.75. The follownig bids were declared informal for 
failure to agree to certain specifications, such as B.t.u. and 
other tests; McVicker Coal Co., Cleveland, $2.35 and $2.50; 
F. B. Sankey, Pittsburgh, $2.50; Weaver Coal Co., $2.54; 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut Coal Co., $2.88. All bids are net, 
mine price, subject to $2.51 freight. 
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THAT THE COUNTRY is running headlong into a major 
transportation disturbance is the belief of George H. Cush- 
ing, managing director of the American Wholesale Coal As- 
sociation, after a visit to ten of the large coal-consuming 
centers of the East and Middle West. He expects to see be- 
lated buying of coal this year, with the result that the latter 
half of the year will develop the keenest competition for 
open-top cars. He has figures which show that the movement 
of road-building material this summer will be heavier by 
far than ever before. Indications seem to be that building 
materials will move in very large volume, as will other 
classes of freight which use open-top cars. 

In his inquiry in the centers visited Mr. Cushing found 
a determined sentiment against priorities in the use of rail- 
road equipment. This feeling has grown so strong that Mr. 
Cushing believes that priority for coal is a thing of the past. 
He believes that in the future it will be a case of first come 
first served. 

He finds a strong demand for freight-rate adjustment as 
between fields and thinks the whole matter of coal rates is 
destined to be brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for general readjustment. He expects to see 
increasing quantities of Indiana and Illinois coal used in 
the Northwest as a result of the favorable freight rates 
now in existence. This is coupled with the fact that through 
forced use of Illinois and Indiana coal for several years the 
people of the Northwest have learned to burn it and no 
longer have any particular objection to it. 





THE REMOVAL PROCEEDINGS which the government will 
have to institute against the non-resident defendants in 
the case recently brought in Indianapolis will be resisted 
by the defendants generally. It is understood that steps 
are being taken to prepare the defense of various non- 
resident defendants in connection with these removal pro- 
ceedings. It is expected that a considerable length of 
time will be required to conduct these proceedings, inasmuch 
as it is understood that special Assistant Attorney General 
Slack expects to give those proceedings his personal at- 
tention instead of turning them over to local district at- 
torneys. The defendants, so far as is known, have not 
been advised as to where Mr. Slack will begin this work. 
The greatest surprise is expressed at the fact that the 
Washington wage agreement is cited as a conspiracy be- 
tween the operators and the representatives of labor. This 
wage agreement was brought about by Dr. H. A. Garfield, 
at that time the Federal Fuel Administrator. Industry 
generally has assumed that agreements made with the 
sanction of government officials would not be subject to 
prosecution under the Sherman Act. 





THE CONVENTION OF THE American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation will be held in Washington June 7 and 8. The hope 
is expressed by George H. Cushing, managing director of 
the association, that operators and retailers will sit in at 
the convention, so as to get the wholesalers’ orientation. 
With the exception of the banquet, there is to be no set 
program. The sessions are to be taken up entirely with 
discussion on the floor. This will be conducted under pre- 
pared leadership with the idea of bringing out what the 
members of the association think of. proposed legislation, 
trade conditions and of the methods which could be adopted 
to stabilize the coal business. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE Interstate Commerce Commission 
that it expects to call for all the facts in the matter of 
assigned cars to be presented at a formal hearing came as 
a surprise to all concerned. The announcement was made 
simultaneously with the cancellation of Service Order No. 
18, which cancelled the existing authority for the railroads 
to use assigned cars in the procurement of fuel coal. There 
is some uncertainty as to just why such prominence is 
given in the statement to the use of privately-owned cars 
on an assigned basis. Only an insignificant number of 
privately-owned cars is involved in the transportation of 
coal for railroad purposes. 





THE PUBLIC UTILITIES made an eleventh-hour impression 
on the Calder committee, as is evidenced by their having 
been dragged prominently into the final report. This con- 
stitutes, it is pointed out, another example of the tendency 
of the committee to depart from its sphere. The Calder 
committee was authorized to make its investigation with 
the general understanding in the Senate that it was to 
look into housing matters only. It developed, however, that 
the authority had been so drafted as to permit the investi- 
gation of any activity in the country. 





PROBABILITIES POINT TO the resumption of coal activities 
on the part of the Senate early in the extra session which 
will convene on April 11. It is expected that there will 
be some competition between Senators Frelinghuysen and 
Calder as to which one is to direct the activities in this 
regard. In this the advantage is with Senator Freyling- 
huysen, who is known to be close to the administration, as 
the investigation falls more properly within the field of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce and from the fact 
that his ideas of the legislation needed are much less drastic 
than are those advocated by the New York Senator. 

When Senator Calder introduces a revised bill at the next 
session, it is expected that it will be referred to the Inter- 
state Commerce. Committee. In case the bill is committed 
to the Committee on Manufactures it is believed that such 
action will be contested. 





IN A LETTER TO the Secretary of the Interior George H. 
Cushing says in part: 

“Speaking the mind of my associates, we hope that while 
co-operating with your department in every practical way 
we will not have to combat the efforts of your Geological 
Survey to persuade Congress to put our industry under gov- 
ernment control and thus deprive us of our liberty. The 
work of the Survey is valuable in many ways, and we can 
only regret that it has taken such a decided turn toward 
experimental legislation that it is found now advocating al- 
most anything which heads in that direction.” 





IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT Franklin T. Miller, formerly 
special adviser to the Calder Committee on Reconstruction 
and Production, is being considered by the Secretary of 
Commerce for an important assignment in the Department 
of Commerce, where he will have to do with matters per- 
taining to the building industry. In connection with his 
work with the Calder Committee Mr. Miller made an ex- 
tended study of the coal situation. Secretary Hoover al- 
ready has stated that he feels that the Department of 
Commerce should have a voice in coal matters, in which 
event Mr. Miller’s services would be available in that con- 
nection. 
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Formation of Charleston Exchange Nears 


Completion; New Rule on Bunkering 


HIPPERS of coal through the new Tidewater Coal Ex- 

change at Charleston, S. C., met in Washington on Fri- 
day, March 25, 1921, with Vice President Green, Freight 
Traffic Manager Shaw, I. L. Graves, district freight agent, 
and Mr. Andrews, general superintendent of transportation 
of the Southern Ry., to complete details of the organization 
of that exchange. O. P. Hood, chief mechanical engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines; H. M. Payne, representing the New 
York exchange; W. A. Johnson, of Johnson & Co., bunker- 
ing agents at Charleston, S. C.; Mr. Van Dobler, shipping 
agent of the Carolina Co., Charleston, S. C., and S. T. Snead, 
of the Sewall’s Point exchange, also were present. 

Arrangements were made with the Bureau of Mines to 
sample and analyze coal that will be shipped through the 
exchange, according to the method that has been adopted 
by several other exchanges. A contract is being drawn up 
for consideration at the next meeting to provide for partici- 
pation of the Southern Ry. in this exchange. Gibbs L. 
Baker is preparing articles of incorporation. 

Following the meeting, the Southern Ry. issued an order 
cancelling its present rule which requires a vessel bunker- 
ing at the piers to move away after the expiration of 
eight hours even though its bunkers have not been filled. 
Under the new rule ships taking on cargo receive prefer- 
ence, but ships taking bunkers hereafter will be allowed to 
complete the work before being required to move. 





Anthracite Shipments Set February Record 


HIPMENTS of anthracite in February, as reported to 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information, in Philadelphia, 
established a new record for that month, amounting to 
5,966,101 gross tons. The nearest approach to this figure 
for February shipments during a normal year was in Feb- 
ruary, 1912, when shipments amounted to 5,875,968 tons, and 
the next nearest approach was in the war year of 1918, when 
5,812,082 gross tons were shipped. The shipments last 
month exceeded the previous month of January, a long 
month, by 225,563 tons and exceeded February of last year 
by over 900,000 tons. 
Shipments by originating carriers were: 


February, 1921. January, 1921. 


Philadelphia & Reading............. 1,170,753 1,172,873 
SI ee oe hk oe ne a ee 1,063,508 1,058,127 
I eID 5655'S sic tem bes ie eww bie 515,551 470,704 
I Ben o's ra cS wide wart wee ave 920,788 910,260 
ee ee a 813,191 814,491 
DEE fos. Sak wis Sls ch cckubiee ed 426,350 451,879 
Pe CO EBs ie ib in ig binGEs Kiley on oe 633,706 606,602 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 153,017 156,564 
Lehigh & New England............. 269,237. 99,038 

— a ae pe ate earn Rie Gn ee 5,966,101 5,740,538 





Says Many Sellers and Buyers Do Not Know 


Coal as Product; Early Buying Urged 


Pee ne agents of Connecticut, meeting with the 
Fairfield County (Conn.) branch of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers at Bridgeport on March 24, 
1921, enjoyed an interesting program, the central topic of 
which was the fuel question. A. Brewer, chief engineer of 
the Bridgeport Brass Co., the presiding officer, introduced 
in turn C. C. Phelps, of the Uehling Instrument Co., who 
spoke on “Fuel As the Engineer Burns It,” and W. T. 
Birney, purchasing agent of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., who discussed “The Purchasing Agent’s Prob- 
lems.” These speakers were followed by G. C. Squiers, of 
the George E. Warren Coal Co., and Dr. H. M. Payne, who 
gave the meeting the operators’ and transshippers’ view- 
point on the coal question. 

One of the striking statements made by Mr. Squiers was 
that too many coal salesmen do not know coal as a product 
and some purchasing agents are no better. There is lack 
of knowledge here that can be overcome, but too much de- 
pendence should not be placed on analyses of coal. An 
analysis gives.a good idea of the product but does not 
always tell the whole story. The average operator uses 
analyses for advertising purposes and the buyers use them 
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Mr. Squiers urged the pur- 
chasing agents not to stay out of the market too long, 
because of prospective railroad trouble and possible mine 


to guide in making purchases. 


labor disturbances. 


Miners Likely to Ask Change of Venue in 
Indiana Conspiracy Case 


ITH copies of the indictments, comprising 125 pages, 

against miners and operators for violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law ready for distribution by officials 
of the District Attorney’s office of the Indiana district of 
the United States court, attorneys for the defense have 
begun a careful study of the indictment itself. The hear- 
ing is set for May 3, but in all probability there will be 
a postponement at that time. There are many speculations 
as to what course the case will take when it finally does 
come up for trial. Many persons who are said to be very 
close to the miners’ organization predict that they will 
ask for a change of venue from Judge Anderson’s court. 








British Miners Refuse Local Wage Scales 


INAL decision was reached on March 24 by the miners 

of Great Britain as to the terms offered offered by the 
mine owners. They refuse to accept a wage based on dis- 
trict conditions. They argue that the work of mining is a 
standard work and should be paid a standard wage regard- 
less of the tonnage obtained in return for the labor expended 
and regardless of the price obtained for the coal sold. 

The difficulty has arisen out of government decontrol. 
Yorkshire and Northumberland mine workers are ready to 
accept the owners’ terms but South Wales, Scotland and 
Lancashire are not. On March 31 the government will 
release the mines from its control, and the operators are 
demanding that on that date the mine workers accept the 
new wage schedules. Those operators who have mines that 
are losing money cannot reconcile themselves to a uniform 
schedule, and the public cannot look with equanimity on the 
closing of large numbers of mines needed for industry. 





Jermyn Coal Co. Demands Lower Wage Rate 


FTER having closed its mine at Old Forge for ten days 
the Jermyn Coal Co., through J. J. Jermyn, announced 
on March 19 that wages must be reduced or the mine would 
not be reopened. Mr. Jermyn said that when the mine 
was closed it was losing $1.35 on every ton of coal mined. 
As the retail dealers in Scranton cut the price on March 
18 50c. a ton, the loss per ton according to Mr. Jermyn would 
be $1.85. Public surmise is that the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
which has closed its mine at Old Forge will make a similar 
proposition. The anthracite agreement to which the larger 
companies are all parties prevents any reduction till March 
31 of next year. 








Geological Survey to Investigate 
Coal Stocks as of April 1 


TOCKS of coal on April 1 will be investigated by 

the Geological Survey. Only less uncertain than 
how much coal is being consumed and yill be re- 
quired this year is the subject of how much coal is 
on hand. Thousands of consumers—industrials, by- 
product coke plants, steel mills and public utilities 
—and also retail coal dealers are being asked to re- 
port their stocks as of Jan. 1 and April 1, 1921, and 
the quantity of coal consumed in the intervening 
three-month period. Through the courtesy of A. G. 
Gutheim, manager, Public Relations Section, Car 
Service Division, American Railway Association, 
data on railroad stocks will simultaneously be ac- 
quired by that organization. 

Everyone receiving a questionnaire from the Geo- 
logical Survey is urged to report fully and promptly, 
as the final report will be of value in proportion as 
it is full and prompt. 
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Calder Report, Denying Coal Shortage Existed Last Year, 


Arraigns Big Companies 


as Well as Wagon Mines 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent 


the Senate of the finding of the Select Senate Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Production. The trans- 
cript of the hearings before the committee fill three 
volumes, but the report boils down its conclusions 
into sixty-one printed pages. The major part of the volumi- 
nous record concerns coal, but the report devotes only 
sixteen pages to that subject. 

Reviewing the coal situation in 1920 the report states 
that no coal shortage actually existed and had there been 
a real shortage there was no justification or excuse for the 
“exorbitant prices” that were charged. Depleted stocks in 
April and a temporary falling off in production are stated 
to have existed, but, continues the report, “Production, how- 
ever, was sufficient with proper distribution to have taken 
eare of all current need.” 

Government purchases of coal in 1920 are reviewed with 
particular reference to the War Department contract with 
the Wentz Co. The extent to which jobbers shared in the 
high prices for coal charged the War Department is illus- 
trated in the report by a table giving the names of middle- 
men, cars sold and margin taken in the transactions. 


G tie sens Calder made public on Monday his report to 


CITES HIGH PRICES CHARGED FOR COAL 


Prices paid last summer by public utilities in New Eng- 
land and New York are quoted as high as $21, delivered, 
and it is stated that retail dealers in New England paid on 
a substantial tonnage of anthracite $6 per ton above the 
company circular. 

“Proof of Excessive Prices” for coal, “Responsibility for 
Excessive Prices” and “Location of Highest Prices” are 
three successive chapters in the report’s indictment of the 
coal industry, which in judicial language hammers on the 
facts that of the high prices there is no doubt, that they 
were profiteering prices the public is convinced, that no one 
in the coal trade defends them, that the operators, jobbers 
and retailers were prone to quarrel about the responsibility, 
and that big companies as well as wagon mines shared in 
the huge profits. Associations of coal operators are stated 
to be factors influencing high prices but jobbers and re- 
tailers’ organizations are not mentioned. Anything that 
“seriously affects the coal, either in unreasonably raising 
the price thereof or in cutting off the actual supply in any 
portion of the country, approaches a public calamity,” it 
is stated, because “coal is such a universal public necessity.” 

The committee finds conflicting evidence and great di- 
vergence of opinion as to the causes of high prices, but 
states that there is no doubt that “operators, operator- 
brokers, wholesalers and retailers,” and a “horde of specu- 
lators” participated in the embarrassment of coal prices. 

As relates to coal, the report concludes. with the state- 
ment that “it would be a gross dereliction of duty for Con- 
gress to shut its eyes to such possibilities or probabilities 
[as a return of the condition of 1920] and to fail to take 
some steps to prevent the control in such recurring emer- 
gencies from being left in the hands of those whose con- 
duct during the last year amounted to a national scandal.” 

Particular stress is laid by the report of the committee 
on the authority given the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the Transportation Act to declare “ex parte an ‘emer- 
gency,’”’ it being stated that priorities in practice invariably 
create situations which eventually are worse than those 
which they are intended to mitigate. In the words of the 
report “the granting of priorities or preferential transporta- 
tion service may easily lead to insidious and predatory 
practices, favoritism, special privileges, unjust discrimina- 
tions, and profiteering in the sale of humen necessities.” 
One of the recommendations made by the committee for 
legislations has for its purpose limiting the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to declare emergencies 


because “that commission, by its priorities orders, has de- 
layed the carriage of structural material.” It will be re- 
membered that it was the preference given coal in the use 
of open-top cars that first aroused the ire of Senator Calder 
and Franklin T. Miller against the coal industry. 

Turning to the section of the report dealing with the 
building industry one looks in vain for any charge of “un- 
conscionable profiteering in price” in the building industry. 
In a discussion of the trend of general and building prices 
it is stated that “after the supply of commodities is 
liquidated, there may be a wave of upward prices,” but 
there is no suggestion, as in the case of coal, that it would 
be a “gross dereliction of duty for Congress to shut its 
eyes to such possibilities or probabilities.” ; 

It is simply “to be hoped that prices may become stabil- 
ized at a proper new level.” Fuel, transportation and the 
direction of credit and labor are stated to be the funda- 
mentals affecting the building industry, and apparently any 
large profits taken in the building industry last year were 
the result of conditions in these fundamentals, although 
Senator Calder does admit that the Lockwood committee 
of New York City developed the fact that certain agencies 
in the building industry “united in action,” possibly to 
restrain trade. 

The very high prices of building materials, acknowledged 
to be one of the contributing causes of the housing short- 
age, a subject which it was presumed Mr. Calder’s commit- 
tee was authorized to investigate, are “yet to be exactly de- 
termined” with reference to “what proportion of these high 
prices is due to the high cost of fuel, etc.” The committee 
makes a bid for further life by stating that more time 
than has been available would be necessary to determine 
this factor. 





Supreme Court Decides Against Eldorado Co. 


N Monday, March 28, the U. S. Supreme Court, in an 
opinion by Justice Clarke, sustained the imposition of 
income taxes on the Eldorado Coal & Mining Co. by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the First District of 
Illinois, this being one of the important tax cases which has 
been pending for some time. The Eldorado Company sought 
to recover the assessment of income and excess profits taxes 
for 1917 on the ground that the tax was not based on income. 
The coal company, an Indiana corporation, operated a 
bituminous coal mine which it sold in May, 1917, for cash. 
The company retained its accounts receivable and prior to 
September, 1917, distributed to its stockholders proportion- 
ately to their ownership of stock the cash received from 
the sale of the accounts receivable in question. The corpo- 
ration, however, was not dissolved nor its charter sur- 
rendered, because there were unsettled liabilities against it 
for Federal income and excess profit taxes. Otherwise its 
affairs were wound up. 

It was asserted that, taking the fair market value as of 
March 1, 1913, or the capital assets of the company invested 
and employed in its business, and adding thereto the cost of 
additions and betterments and subtracting depreciation and 
depletion to the date of sale there was an appreciation in the 
value of the property from March 1, 1913, of $5,986, and it 
was on this profit realized by the sale that the assessment 
of $3,073 was made which the company paid and which it 
sought to recover. The court sustains the tax on the 


ground that gain derived from the sale of personal property 
is taxable. 

In the case of Henry Friedman vs. the U. S. the court in 
an opinion by Justice McKenna sustained the decision of the 
Court of Claims denying recovery by Friedman of $3,600 
paid for Government coal lands which he claims were in 
excess of charges for the lands authorized by law. 
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Weekly Review 


ports from market centers and coal fields over 

the soft-coal situation. Thousands of mines 
have not had orders for a pound of coal for two months, 
and with a general average for the country of a bare 
two days a week operation those fortified with some 
business are seldom making over three or four days a 
week. Production has steadily dropped during four- 
teen weeks from more than 2,000,000 tons a day to 
1,000,000 tons. From the middle of December to the 
middle of March output has been halved, because there 
is no demand for the coal. 

That the country is drifting into another spasm of 
car shortage and high coal prices through improvident 
buying by steam-coal users is the fear generally ex- 
pressed in all quarters. All that is needed to bring on 
a repetition of coal trouble is for consumers to hold 
off thirty to sixty days more and for business to pick 
up even moderately. 

Today ends the coal year of 1920-1921 and tomorrow 
the new begins. A large tonnage under contracts ex- 
piring today has not been renewed and the “contracting 
season” is just as late this year as spring is early. In 
the East some public utilities have closed at $3.75 as 


(5 vere and genuine alarm is voiced in all re- 


a compromise between $3.50 offered and $4 asked. 
The smokeless market is temporarily jammed because 
shippers will not take on business at the lowest fig- 
ures quoted the navy—that is around $3 per net ton 
at the mines. 

Spot prices are expected to gain gradually from now 
on, even with no increase in output, because with con- 
tracts expired more business will be on a current basis 
and because contract prices are from 90c. to $1 above 
spot prices. Until the spot market overtakes the ex- 
pected contract level business will be on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Coal Age index of spot prices for March 
27 is 101, a gain over the previous week of two points. 


RAILROADS MAY BE CRITICAL FACTOR 


It is admittedly difficult to correctly appraise the 
danger in the situation. The only element in the prob- 
lem that is definitely known is production. It is not 
known whether the rate of consumption at this time 
is above or below the rate of production—that is, 
whether stocks are decreasing or increasing—and fur- 
thermore the actual size of stocks is a matter of doubt. 
These two factors, it is announced this week, the Geolog- 
ical Survey will investigate by a special study of stocks 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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and consumption in the first quarter of 1921. An- 
other element in the situation with regard to which 
experience alone will give the answer is whether the 
railroads in the past four or five months have drifted 
so far behind in upkeep and maintenance as well as 
morale as to prevent their responding quickly to sud- 
den stimulus in demand. The item of greatest uncer- 
tainty, however, is the country’s requirement for coal 
for the next twelve months—that is, to what extent 
business will pick up. It can safely be said that the 
consumer with any certainty of coal requirements in 
the next twelve months who does not both make pro- 
vision through purchase, whether spot or contract, for 
his coal and who does not at once begin accumulat- 
ing it in his own storage yard is playing with fire 


BITUMINOUS 


Soft-coal production took another drop during the week 
ended March 19, when the total output reached 6,468,000 
net tons. This is a decrease of 433,000 tons, or 6 per cent, 
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when compared with the week ended March 12. The daily 
average production of 1,078,000 tons is the lowest figure 
touched at any time during the past four years except 
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Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 








- 1921 — 1920 
Coal Year Coal Year j 
Week to Date Week to Date a 
Te ee ee 7,278,000 497,883,000 10,304,000 407,900,000 
Daily average...... 1,213,000 1,745,000 1,717,000 1,564,000 
yO b | 6,901,000 504,784,000. 10,277,000 458,178,000 
Daily average...... 1,150,000 1,733,00 1,713,000 1,567,000 
1) 6,468,000 511,252,000 10,348,000 468,527,000 


Daily average....-. 1,078,000 1,719,000 __1.725,000__1,570,000 

(a) Less 2 days’ production during first week in April to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (b) Revised from last report. 
(c) Subject to revision. 








ANTHRACITE 
1921 1920 
Coal Year Coal Year 
Week to Date Week to Date a 
LO a 1,902,000  83,857,000b 1,604,000 85,657,000 
LE Ae ° a eee 1,926,000  85,783,000b 1,648,000 87,305,000 
el. Sees ee eee 1,688,000  87,471,000c 1,601,000 88,906,000 


(a) Less 2 days’ production during first week in April to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years, (b) Cumulative production 
revised on basis of more detailed information. (c) Subject to revision. 


BEEHIVE COKE 





_ Week Ended ————~ 
Mar.19 Mar. 12 Mar. 20 1921 1920 c 
192la 1921b 1920 


to Date to Date 
118,000 162,000 467,000 2,375,000 4,994,000 
(a) Subject to revision. (6) Revised from last report. (c) Less 
2 days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
covered for last two years. 




















during the 1919 strike. A still further decline is indicated 
in the total loadings for the first two days of the week 
March 21-26. 

With the advent of the new coal year but few contracts 
have been signed, indicating an intention on the part of 
buyers to rely on the spot market for current require- 
ments. This apparently is to the entire satisfaction of a 
number of the trade, who feel that reserve stocks will 
be fairly well depleted early in June, when buyers must 
again enter the spot market. 

There are many who feel that when resumption of buy- 
ing occurs the strain on our weakened transportation sys- 
tem will bring about another car shortage at the mines. 
Repairs to equipment, because of inability of the roads 
to finance the work, have not kept pace with ordinary wear 
and tear of the light traffic during the past few months 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Gov’t Mar.] Mar.22 Mar. 29 





Quoted Price 1921 1921 1921t 
Low-Volatile, Eastern 
Pocahontas mine run.... Columbus..... $2.35 $3.50 $3.25 $3.:25 
Pocahontas lump........ Columbus..... 2.60 5.75 5.50 5.50 
Pocahontas mine run.... Chicago...... 299° :3.75 4.15 4.15 
Pocahontas lump........ Chicago...... 2.60 5.25 5.00 4.75@ 5.50 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston....... aces 3000" S85: -5575@).6,00 
Clearfield mine run. .... Boston....... 2293. 2.55 2:50 ).2.10@. 3.0 
Somerset mine run....... Boston....... 2.95 3.10 3.00 2.40@ 3.60 
1 New York,... 2.95 3.55 3.30 3.10@ 3.50 
Philadelphia aoe | 3/55. <3.50 3.50 
Baltimore..... 2.95 3.15 3.05 3.00@ 3.25 
New York.... 2.95 3.05 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
Philadelphia.. 2.95 3.00 3.05 3.00@ 3.25 
Baltimore..... 2.95 2.75 2.90 2.75@ 3.00 
New York.... 2.95 2.65 2.65 2.35@_3.00 
Philadelphia.. 2.95 2.75 2.50 2.75 
Baltimore..... 2.95 2.50 2.35 2.25@ 2.75 
New York..:. 2:95 2.30) 2:20 2.15@)2:25 
Philadelphia.. 2.95 2.25 2.30 2.00 
Baltimore..... 2.95 2.25 2.30 2.25@ 2.35 
New York.... 2.95 3.05 2.75 2.75@ 3.25 
PRUGGCIMIR. «(2.90 . 3.00) 2.89 . avincacscens 
Baltimore..... 2.95 3.00 .... 2.75@ 3.25 
New York.... 2.50 2.30 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Philadelphia.. 2.50 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 
¢ , Baltimore.... 2.50 2.15 2.00 2.00@ 2.15 
Pittsburgh mine run..... Pittsburgh.... 2.35 2.35 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas....... Pittsburgh.... 2.35 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Kanawha mine run...... Columbus..... 2.70 2.50 2.25 2.35 


Market Gov’t Mar.! Mar.22 Mar. 29 
1921 92 





Quoted Price 1921¢ 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus..... $2.95 $3.75 $3.25 $3.25 
Hocking mine run....... Columbus......)°2:50°° 2.25 2.15 +8. 2.50 
Hocking lump.......... ee Sr 2 a ee 3.50 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun.... Cleveland..... 2.35 2.35 2.15 2.20@ 2.35 
Pitts. No. 8 lump........ Cleveland..... 2.60 3.75 3.50 3.25@ 3.75 

Midwest 
Frank] n, Il., mine run... 2.75 3.35 -3.25@ 3.50 
Franklin, Ill., lump...... 3.80 3.55 3.45@ 3.65 
Central Ill., mine run.... 1.85 2.00 2.00@ 2.50 
Central Ill., lump........ 2.60 2.50 2.75@ 3 00 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... 2.60 2.65 2.25@ 3.00 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... 3.30" 3.13. 2.40 2.20 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... 2.40 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... 3.05 2.75 2:25@ 3.235 
Standard mine run...... 1.95 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Standard lump.......... Lou R 2.60 2.60 2.40@ 2.50 
West Ky. mine run...... Louisville..... 2.30) 2.25: 2,9 2.50 
West Ky. lump.......... Louisville..... 2.60 3.15 3.15 2.75@ 3.26 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam mine run...... Birmingham... 2.45 3.05 2.95 2.70@ 3.00 
Me Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 2.75 3.75 3.75 3.00@ 3.265 
S.E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville..... 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.50@ 2.85 
BS olig WEY DAMEN ss o:6.00: 0:50:08 Louisville. .... 3.25 4.00 3.60 3.40@ 3.65 
Kansas mine run........ Kansas City... 3.50 4.50 4.50 -50 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City... 4.00 5.50 5.50 5.50 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. Quotations on Pocahontas mine 
run, Boston market, heretofore quoted included both Pocahontas and New River 
and will henceforth be quoted as West Virginia ‘‘Smokeless.” __ ’ 

+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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and rolling stock is not now in as good condition as last 
summer. The average operator feels, therefore, that his 
present inability to contract for his tonnage may work out 
to his benefit at a later date, when free coal will again 
command a respectable figure. 

Coal Age index of spot prices rallied two points during 
the week ended March 29, closing at 101. Midwest mar- 
kets are slightly firmer and steam sizes and a stricter ad- 
herence to spring price schedules aided in bringing the 
index figure up from the week ended March 22. 

Lakes business is dragging and it is becoming apparent 
that because of this inactivity the volume of shipments to 
the Northwest this season is likely to fall far short of 
that for any previous year. Rail shipments to New Eng- 
land declined during the week ended March 19. Accord- 
ing to the Geological Survey 3,006 cars were forwarded 
through the five rail gateways, as compared with 3,208 
cars the week before. Only routine business is being con- 
ducted at Tidewater piers. Shipments coastwise and over- 
seas are confined to contract orders. For the first twenty- 
three days of March less than 600,000 tons were dumped 
at Hampton Roads. 

The Bureau of Mines has rejected bituminous coal bids 
recently received which are higher than $3.75 per gross ton 
or $3.3482 net ton f.o.b. mines on New River coal; those 
higher than $3.92 gross ton or $3.50 net ton on Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia coal and all bids 
on gas coal except the one at $2.52 gross or $2.25 net ton. 
Bids not eliminated by this action are still under considera- 
tion. 

ANTHRACITE 

For the first time in several weeks hard-coal production 
slumped sharply. During the third week of March the 
total output was 1,688,000 net tons, a decline of more than 
230,000 tons from the week preceding. With only ten 
working days remaining the cumulative output for the coal 
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year stands at 87,471,000 net tons, some 1,400,000 tons short 
of the output for the 1921 coal year to date. 

The Bureau of Mines received but three bids on March 
26 for anthracite coal for the Government Fuel Yard at 
Washington for the year beginning April 1. The Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., the Weston Dodson 
Co. of Bethlehem and the Coal Mont Moshannon Coal Co. 
of Philadelphia were the bidders on 7,800 tons of furnace, 
8,800 tons of egg, 8,200 tons of stove, 1,700 tons of chest- 
nut, 480 tons of red ash and 2,600 tons of pea. The P. 
& R. bid $7.75 for furnace and egg, $8.05 for stove and 
nut, $6.40 for pea and $8.55 for red ash. The Moshannon 
company bid $8.75 for furnace, egg, stove and nut; $10 for 
red ash, and $7.50 for pea. The Weston Dodson Co. bid 
$9.40 on furnace, $8.93 for egg, $9.43 for stove and chestnut, 
and $6.43 on pea coal. 

At Philadelphia, price muddles are retarding buying. 
The companies, following out their intentions announced 
some time ago, have not made any spring reduction and 
retailers are unable to move their stocks. At New York 
price cuts on both mine and retail failed to stimulate buy- 
ing. The Baltimore trade is in a quandary over the un- 
certainty of spring prices and but little coal is moving. 
Buffalo reports an accumulation at the Lake docks—al- 
ready there are 150,000 tons of hard coal afloat with not 
much prospect of an early shipping season because of the 
sluggish iron ore market. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production fell off sharply during the week 
ended March 19. According to the Geological Survey 118,- 
000 net tons were produced. This probably is the lowest 
level reached at any time in recent years. The Connells- 
ville market reflects the condition in pig iron, that of ab- 
solute stagnation. Spot furnace is $4@$4.50, foundry $5.25 
@$6; contract furnace is nominal, $4.75@$5; foundry, $6. 








buyers will be interested in the market 
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From the Market Centers 


before summer. 

As in other years the bids on the 
Navy requirements at Hampton Roads 
seem to have set the pace for contracts 
on the smokeless coals. The $3.50 basis 
is not taking at all, and the only recent 

















New England 





there will be sufficient request for 


basis of the low Navy bids, namely, $3 
per net ton at the mines for Pocahontas 
and New River. It has always been 
difficult in any such situation as we are 


contract business closed was on the. 





























BOSTON 


April Market Will Be Closely Watched 
— No Increase in Demand — Hampton 
Roads Contract Price Foreshadowed— 
Anthracite Easy—Boston Retailers Re- 
duce Prices. 

Bituminous—With receipts declining 
rapidly because of expiring contracts 
and large reserves on hand at most 
industrial plants, the situation here the 
next few weeks will bear careful study. 
Some time there will be a point where 
consumption exceeds receipts suffi- 
ciently to warn buyers they must again 
watch the market but whether that will 
come in May or in June remains to be 
seen. A large number of consumers 
are taking the position they will buy 
on the spot market this season waiting 
for bargains. 

This may be a policy all right to out- 
line in March, but there are dangers 
involved from the buyer’s standpoint. 
The operator cannot but welcome such 
a program for if held consistently it 
will absorb spring and summer output, 
if only to a limited extent, and if the 
market continues as it is headed now 


steam grades in the fall and winter to 
take all the good coal that can be 
mined. 

There is no perceptible increase in 
spot demand, nor is there more than 
scattering inquiry for contracts. Only 
certain special lines are having any 
business worth mentioning and there 
continue widespread complaints over 
the utter lack of buying power among 
small merchants who deal direct with 
the public. 

Among the producing interests there 
is much anxiety over the outlook for 
May and June. So many open orders 
have now been shut off that operators 
are hard put to it to keep mines 
running. The volume for Tidewater is 
very light, especially from central 
Pennsylvania. Export and _ bunker 
trades absorb only minimum require- 
ments, and coastwise there is only a 
small tonnage moving. Shippers who 
have made desperate attempts to sell 
spot or for delivery during the next 
three months have accomplished very 
little and no response whatever is now 
looked for until the last of April or 
the first of May. New England has 
large stocks and relatively only a few 





going through now to lift prices after 
large organizations have submitted 
bids, and until once more there is a 
slight excess of demand over supply 
there will not be much advance from 
the $3 base price. 

Several market cargoes have been 
hawked about the past week but prac- 
tically all have been absorbed. It is 
interesting to note that the same 
shippers who sent this coal forward on 
a venture in order to relieve congestion 
at the Hampton Roads piers are asking 
more than $3 more for futures than they 
themselves disposed of coal here to 
public institutions. It simply goes to 
show how futile it is to force fuel upon 
a dead market. 

Pocahontas and New River on cars 
Boston and Providence are held at $8.25 
@$9.50. Other spot prices are shown 
in the Weekly Review. 

Anthracite—Domestic sizes are in 
easy supply, and demand is extremely 
quiet. Two of the companies have not 
yet reduced prices, but there is an in- 
timation that the larger of the two will 
do so. There is next to no call now 
for steam sizes; even contracts have 
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been canceled or shipment suspended. 
The public is bound to be very slow 
taking supplies this spring and for that 
reason wholesale business will doubt- 
iess slow up when retailers and others 
who store coal have reached the maxi- 
mum both for money and storage. 

Boston retail dealers announced a 
reduction of $1 on stove and chestnut, 
and of $1.25 on broken, egg, and pea, 
making the new prices $15 for stove 
and chestnut, $14.75 for broken and egg, 
and $13 for pea. 











Tidewater—FEast 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Price Uncertainty Holds 
Back Trade — Highest Prices Still 
Effective — Retail Demand Listless — 
Bituminous Market Still Off — Slight 
Activity in Contracts. 

Anthracite—Business both wholesale 
and retail has almost completely sub- 
sided due to the price muddle. So far 
as the dealers are concerned they are 
absolutely in the dark as to wholesale 
prices and hardly know how to shape 
their course for the spring business 
which should now be well under way. 
Even though certain of the independ- 
ents have announced spring reductions 
of 50c. below company circular for 
markets other than this, no such reduc- 
tion has been announced here, with one 
exception. This exception is one of the 
companies whose coal comes in here 
with a freight differential against it 
and for that reason its tonnage is not of 
the largest, but does cut considerable 
figure. The prices of this company 
were announced as $7.10 for egg, $7.50 
stove and nut, and $5.75 pea, effective 
March 15. Every one has looked for 
the other companies to meet these 
prices, but as both of them have been 
on record for several weeks as not 
going to make any reduction, it looks 
as if this market were going to pay a 
higher price for its coal than the other 
districts. 

From the retail standpoint those 
dealers who endeavored to create trade 
by cutting prices have about subsided; 
at least, they no longer advertise their 
cut prices. The public simply refused 
to buy at any price. 

The companies continue to make con- 
tracts on buckwheat at $3.50, rice $2.50 
and barley $1.50. 

Company mine prices per gross ton 
for line shipment and f.o.b. Port Rich- 
mond for Tide are as follows: 


Line Tide. 
mermeneemn: Wy 228 Soc eee ote aia $7.75 $10.45 
BNE sve teal a Gers wie abel elaiw eRe 7.75 10.45 
I as 5) ods sua''o oi Gaiam. aloha 8.05 10.70 
PROS Sicha iss wah lores 4:00 where SAIN 8.05 10.70 
RCO anesthe ean eee 6.40 8.80 
pES TI oe 3.50 6.00 
PANU. See ka eS pre bint a we alone 2.50 5.00 
PO ce aine bse aedawiecd0% 2.00 4.40 
PRRON Ga Sie wa lies, subse ea 1.50 3.90 


Bituminous—There is no appreciable 
change in the demand for fuel; the trade 
is experiencing one of the dullest 
periods on record. The one bright -spot 
in the situation here is that the textile 
trade is in good shape, with some of 
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the big concerns reporting the future 
outlook good for several months. Even 
though the iron trade has not improved 
much it is some satisfaction to know 
that there are some slight signs of 
improvement in occasional instances. 
From the producing end of the trade 
there seems to be a growing sentiment 
that a decided improvement can be 
expected by July 1, as so many concerns 
having cut deeply into their reserves 
must replenish by that time. Even this 
will not save the situation next fall 
should there be any sign of real active 
resumption. 

In the contract market we have re- 
cently noted a tendency of some pro- 
ducers to cut 25c. from their contract 
prices of $4 to $3.75 for ordinary 
grades of coal, yet even this has not 
influenced much business. We have 
heard of some public utility plants 
taking on a little tonnage $3.65@$3.75 
for good steam coals after having held 
out for $3.50 for some months. 





NEW YORK 


Additional Price Reductions — No Im- 
provement in Demand — Independents 
Find Movement Difficult — Bituminous 
Demand Slow—Contract-Making Tardy. 

Anthracite—Demand shows no appre- 
ciable improvement. Consumers have 
not shown any disposition to place their 
orders, notwithstanding the reductions 
ranging from 65c. to 75c. made in the 
retail prices. 

With two exceptions, the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation and the Philadelphia & 
Reading companies, all of the large pro- 
ducers have announced mine reductions 
of 50c. in the prices of domestic sizes. 

Line trade is slow. Retailers are not 
buying up to expectations. Many of the 
local houses have sent their sales forces 
out among the trade for the express 
purpose of impressing upon them the 
urgency of the situation if they want to 
avoid trouble in the fall and winter. 

There is an abundance of independent 
product, some of which has been offered 
at slightly less than the new company 
price-lists. 

Steam demand has not improved and 
there is much storing going on. Some 
shippers of independent coals are quot- 
ing low figures, but the average range 
for buckwheat No. 1 was $2.50@$3.25; 
rice . $2@$2.50, and barley from 90c. 
up. One small operator quoted a price 
of $1.40 for barley on contract. 

Retail dealers in Hoboken and Jersey 
City have announced a cut of 50c. 
effective until May 1, when the prices 
will increase 10c. per ton a month for 
five months. 

Current quotations for company coals 
per gross ton at mine and f.o.b. Tide- 


water, at the lower ports, are as 
follows: 
Mine. Tidewater. 
Broken. 66.6 ss% $7.10@$7.75 $9.71 @$10.36 
Le 7.10@ 7.75 9.71@ 10.36 
Ree 7.35@ 8.10 9.96@ 10.71 
Chestnut ...... 7.40@ 8.10 10.01@ 10.71 
SAP rr es & 5.65@ 6.40 8.12@ 8.87 
Buckwheat No.1 3.50@ 4.25 5.97@_ 6.72 
PON oa. Gis: evo 2.50@ 3.50 4.97@ 5.97 
| etapa 1.50@ 2.25 3.97@ 4.72 


Quotations for domestic coals at the 
upper ports are generally 5c. higher 
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on account of the difference in freight 
rates. 

Bituminous—The short-lived strike 
of the tug-boat men—coastwise and 
local harbor—had no apparent effect on 
the situation. 

Demand is slow but there is a better 
atmosphere. Inquiry is slightly im- 
proved, although the improvement in 
buying is not noticeable. Line demand 
is said to be stronger and prices a 
trifle stiffer than on the Tidewater 
basis. 

With the stocks of most manufactur- 
ers pretty well cleaned up and their 
contracts expiring on April 1 some 
shippers predict a jump in demand, 
especially in spot coals. There is little 
demand for bunker coals. Many vessels 
being tied up in the harbor. 

There is no increased activity in the 
closing of contracts. As _ heretofore 
producers held ‘close to their figures 
ranging $3.75@$4.25 according to 
grade, while buyers looked for lower 
prices. 

Quotations f.o.b. piers ranged about 
as follows: Pool 1, $6.25@$6.50; Pool 
9, $5.90@$6; Pool 10, $5.75@$5.85; Pool 
71, $6@$6.15; Pool 11, $5.30@$5.50; 
Pool 18, $4.50@$5 and Pool 34, $4.50 
@$5. The general trend of mine quo- 
tations shows little change and are re- 
ported in the Weekly Review. 





BALTIMORE 


Soft Coal Slump Continues—Some Con- 
tract Offers Are Cut—Hard Coal Men 
Discuss Uncertain Situation. 

Bituminous—The slump in the soft 
coal business is holding with a ven- 
geance. Consumers are not only holding 
off on contract closing, but seem little 
interested, judging from the line of in- 
quiries on possible future business. In 
addition they are buying very slowly 
in the spot market. 

Very low spot prices do not seem 
to attract business and the purchaser is 
going ahead apparently with the idea 
that the low era will continue for some 
time. While some producers are stand- 
ing by the quotations on contract for 
better steam coals of $4@$4.25 f.o.b. 
mines, and for best gas coals at $3.75@ 
$4, others are now under-cutting. This 
was shown in the bids on a Government 
contract for about 30,000 tons, opened 
in Washington last week, on which 
nearly forty bidders submitted offers, 
the majority ranging $3.60@$4 a gross 
ton,. the highest bidder being $4.80. 

Daily mine loadings are about one- 
third of normal, and the reserve at Tide 
is more than ample in the face of con- 
tinued light export movement. Total 
loading on foreign account for the first 
nineteen days of March was 68,254 tons 
cargo and 6,003 tons bunker. 

Anthracite—A meeting of the Balti- 
more Coal Exchange was held March 21 
and the spring outlook discussed. Much 
information is still lacking to set the 
trade straight on the basis of opera- 
tions after April 1. The fact that one 
large producer had cut the price of 
buckwheat and barley 75c. and rice. 50c. 
was not of great interest, as little: of 
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those sizes are absorbed here. The un- 
certainty at the time of the meeting 
as to company and independent prices 
for spring prevented any definite an- 
nounement of retail price changes, if 
any. 

It was strongly felt that the company 
price might come up to about the rate 
of selling now in force by M. A. Hanna 
& Co., and this would be about the 
standard for wholesale selling this 
spring. Such a basis might allow a 
retail reduction of around 50c. Yard 
stocks are not heavy, probably between 
10,000 and 15,000 tons, and most dealers 
will be fairly clear to begin spring busi- 
ness on a new basis. 





HAMPTON ROADS 
Prices Firm — Business Is Quiet — No 
Contracting. 

There is practically no business 
except routine being conducted. The 
price of coal in Pools 1 and 2 remains 
at $6, while other pools are priced $5@ 
$5.25, with no demand for these grades, 
and very few inquiries. 

Dealers here are of the opinion that 
the number of new contracts will be 
much smaller than in the past. Many 
of them have already received advices 
from consumers that they will not 
renew contracts April 1 but will depend 
upon the spot market for their needs. 

The situation at the three coal ex- 
changes as of March 24 was as follows: 

Cc. & O. piers, Newport News— 


IES tcc a bbws cb baw wees 2,817 
eee eee 140,350 
Cars dumped March 1 to 23, inc... 3,342 
Tons dumped same period......... 175,003 
SS aa 955 


Virginian Ry. piers, Sewalls Point— 


ey Sb hee hoe 6 Oh 60:0-65:0 1,175 
eee te ee 58,750 
Cars dumped March 1 to 23, inc... 3,677 
Tons dumped same period......... 183,866 
2 ES eee ,400 
Cars on hand outside of pool...... 206 
N. & W. piers, Lamberts Point— 
RR ES bono 3 6 ob a'abrais ee aie ws 2,875 
ES SS UO Se eee 131,901 
Cars dumped March 1 to 23, inc... 422 
Tons dumped same period........ 240,123 
eu ES ee eee 5,135 


BUFFALO 


Only Anthracite Moves Freely—Bitu- 
minous Shippers See No Immediate 
Improvement—Late Start Seen for 
Lakes. bie 

Bituminous—Demand is still too light 
to make good profits possible. The 
consumer is not coming into the market 
at all freely, often for the reason that 
he is still getting cheap demurrage 
coal. Jobbers complain that their old 
customers often drop off for a matter 
of 5c. a ton, after they had taken great 
pains to carry them along when coal 
was scarce. 

Mines are running at the same low 
rate. Often they are active merely 
to give the men something to do. This 
still produces more coal than is needed 
and keeps the market weak. Factories 
do not show any disposition to run at a 
faster rate and there are plenty of pre- 
dictions that the worst is not over. 

Bituminous prices are as weak as 
ever, with top quotations at $3.50 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $3 for Pitts- 
burgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.60 for 
all mine run and $2 for slack. 
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Anthracite—The supply exceeds the 
demand. The consumer is not buying 
liberally. March has turned out to be 
quite mild so that there will not be any 
refilling of cellar bins after the regular 
supply is gone, as was the case last 
winter. The shippers feel the changed 
conditions and are loading Lake 
steamers as fast as they can. 

It looks now as if the first coal fleet 
to the Upper Lakes would be larger 
than for several seasons past, more 
shippers being active in that branch of 
the trade than usual at the outset. Up- 
per Lake docks are bare of anthracite, 
so it will be easy to take care of the 
surplus. Already there is a matter of 
150,000 tons afloat and it may be a 
month before the season opens. 

Coke—The situation does not im- 
prove. Iron ore movement, which is a 
good key to the condition of the iron 
trade and coke demand, may not begin 
by Lake for a month, for there is no 
real need of a further supply. Vessel 
owners report entire stagnation, neither 
sales nor charters having been made. 











Northwest 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Trade Drags—Buyers Indifferent—Con- 
tract Market Is Quiet—Lakes Move- 
ment to Be Delayed. 

The coal trade of the Northwest is 
dragging along from week to week with 
little change to be noted. This is not 
materially different from the normal 
situation about this time, except that 
there is much less interest now in the 
future market. Buyers are not inter- 
ested, and could not be aroused to an 
interest on any suggestion that has 
been possible for a long time. For a 
time, buyers were fearful of a return 
of the scarcity conditions of last winter, 
but as time rolled on, and there was 
no sign of any reaction toward a tight 
condition they seem to be convinced 
that things are coming their way and 
that the buyers’ market will continue 
indefinitely. 

This view is not held by many coal 
concerns. Instead, some of them pre- 
dict as serious a situation as existed 
a year ago, with less chance of escaping 
it. But the scare idea does not appeal 
to many in the buying end as at all 
likely. They are holding off from buy- 
ing and so far none of the arguments 
have had any effect. 

Contracting for the new coal year 
is frequently well under way by this 
time, but so far there has been no 
business closed. Buyers are unwilling 
to stock up or to obligate themselves 
for the future, probably because they 
feel sure of lower prices. 

The Great Lakes may open for navi- 
gation very soon— possibly early in 
April. But there does not seem to be 
any available coal tonnage, because no 
one is ready to place orders to justify 
early shipping. 

There are many in the coal trade who 
see no merit in the claim that the 
Northwest must rush with all possible 
speed to avert a famine, this winter or 
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any winter. Others fear that the rail- 
road: situation will prove to be inade- 
quate whenever the tonnage reaches 
anywhere near normal proportions. 


MILWAUKEE 
Spring Weather Breeds Stagnation— 
Dealers Insist That Prices Have 
Reached Bottom. 

There is very little doing in coal at 
Milwaukee now-a-days. The trade is 
absolutely stagnant. Warm, spring 
weather holds down the demand for 
domestic, and the industries require 
only a small share of their former 
needs. In consequence, stock piles at 
the dock yards show little signs of re- 
duction. 

Prices are held unchanged. There is 
still some talk of a slight reduction 
of soft coal and coke in April, but 
dealers cannot see it that way, and in- 
sist that coal prices have reached bot- 
tom for the present, at least. Coal 
stocks are increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing, despite the recent cuts in price. 











Inland West 





CHICAGO 


Anthracite Cut Encourages Stocking— 
Bituminous Market Listless—Shortage 
Warnings Unheeded. 

Bituminous producers and _ shippers 
are encountering very poor business in 
Chicago. Practically every dealer in 
the city has some customers who re- 
quire anthracite. There are a number 
of dealers who handle nothing but hard 
coal and there are some who handle 
anthracite and bituminous but there are 
practically no dealers who sell soft coal 
exclusively. Anthracite prices effective 
April 1 will be reduced approximately 
50c. per ton. The wise dealer who has 
had experience with the anthracite 
operators, knows that they stick to their 
price schedule and consequently he is 
taking advantage of the situation to buy 
his coal just as cheaply as he can. This 
coal will have to be stocked until the 
middle of the summer or perhaps fall. 
Consequently, “the salesman who is 
offering soft coal to the trade is no 
longer listened to, as all retail efforts 
are now centered on the problem of 
stocking anthracite and financing the 
investment. 

The steam market lags and it is said 
by sales agents who are very closely 
in touch with the steam situation that 
less interest has been shown by buyers 
of steam coal this week than at any 
other time during the year. 

Although a number of operators and 
selling agencies have circularized the 
trade to the effect that there will be a 
coal shortage some time this season, the 
public looks askance upon these pre- 
dictions. 


CLEVELAND 
Signs of Improving — Slack Demand 
Slightly Better — Contract Interest Is 
Now Active. 
Bituminous—Improvement is discern- 
ible in the coal trade, although the 
markets are far from being active. The 
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most encouraging development is the 
indication that a better demand for 
slack will appear before long. In addi- 
tion, as the beginning of the new coal 
year draws nearer, an increase in con- 
tract inquiries and negotiations has 
come from railroads, public utilities and 
manufacturing plants. Stock piles 
have begun to disappear, while evi- 
aences that the worst of the depression 
is over are coming to light. This is 
bringing industrial plants to the point 
of thinking of covering their fuel 
needs for the year. 

For some time the output of coal has 
been in prepared sizes and considerable 
slack was accumulated. Many buyers 
have taken advantage of the opportu- 
nity and have obtained: their slack 
requirements, and in some cases there 
has been buying in anticipation of the 
future. One operator in Cleveland 
forecasts that slack quotations will 
overtake those of mine run both in 
contract and spot sales. 
last few days buyers from Pittsburgh 
have appeared in the Cleveland market 
for slack. Spot prices are shown in the 
Weekly Review. 

Ohio coal operators have submitted 
bids on contract to the following rail- 
roads which have invited proposals: 
New York Central, Michigan Central, 
Lehigh Valley, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the Ann Arbor. These bids are for 
coal for the new coal year, although 
one road asks for bids covering five 
years. The Baltimore & Ohio has cov- 
ered its 1921 requirements. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Poca- 
hontas sales are tapering off, with the 
demand almost wholly confined to small 
lots. Anthracite prices will be revised 
downward slightly April 1 as a result 
of the drop of 50c. at the mines. 

Lakes—Ships are being offered freely 
at Lower Lakes docks. According to 
reports there will not be a great volume 
of coal carried over at the Lake Mich- 
igan ports but a considerable amount at 
the Lake Superior ports. Much coal 
is now being loaded. 

Retail prices delivered in Cleveland 
follow: 


Anthracite—All grades, $14.90. 

Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $11.40; mine 
run, $10.30. : 

Domestic _ Bituminous—West __ Virginia 
splint, $10; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $8.45; Cannel 


lump, $12.15. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, 
$6.60; No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $7.50; 
No. 8 3-in. lump, $7.75. 





COLUMBUS 


Production at Low Point — Indifferent 
Contract Market—Prices Are Firm. 
Low prices evidently do not attract 
customers as it is almost impossible to 
give tonnage away. Consumers are all 
playing a waiting game and are not 
disposed to take any chances for the 
future. Consequently there is no zip at 
all to the market and little is expected 
until after the Lake season starts. 
Large consumers who are operating 
are still using their reserve stocks. 
Buying on the part of public utilities 
is the best feature of the mar- 
ket. Railroads are not taking any 
large tonnage and while they are ask- 
ing for proposals, producers and 
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shippers are loath to bid. It is figured 
that if a contract were made at a 
rather low rate now, railroads would 
not require much coal and when things 
are better and the railroads are larger 
consumers, free coal can be disposed of 
at a higher price. 

Contracting from the standpoint of 
industrial plants is at a_ standstill. 
Speculation as to prices for contract 
fuel is rife. It is believed that mine 
run will range $2.85@$3.10 although 
some radical changes may take place. 
Purchasers are inclined to take their 
chances in buying on the open market. 

Domestic trade is quiet in the ex- 
treme. Retailers are doing practically 
no business and are only placing orders 
for an occasional car. It is believed, 
however, that some householders will 
start stocking earlier than usual in 
order to take advantage of the very low 
prices. 

Prices are about stationary at for- 
mer levels, and are shown in the 
Weekly Review. It is believed with 
conditions continuing the price of mine 
run and nut, pea and slack will range 
about the same. Production is small in 
all fields, excepting where Lake vessels 
are being loaded. 





CINCINNATI 


Trading at Standstill—Contracting Is 
Sluggish—Steam Prices Weaker. 

Trading still remains at a standstill 
save for what small contract orders are 
being filled. The slight improvement 
in the retail business noted last week 
still continues in a measure. 

Though the beginning of the new coal 
year is almost at hand very few new 
contracts are reported. Operations at 
Cincinnati and vicinity plants are but 
a small percentage of normal. Those 
plants are now buying in very limited 
quantities on the spot market. 

Steam quotations show some slight 
decline from the prices of last week. 
Pocahontas lump ‘iis quoted at $5; mine 
run, $3.50; bituminous nut and slack, 
$3; lump, $4 and egg coal from $2.75 
up. Retail prices remain stationary, 
and are as follows: Bituminous lump 
$8.50@$8.75; mine run, $8.25@$8.50; 
smokeless lump and egg, $10.50; mine 
run, $9@$9.50; anthracite egg, $15@ 
$16.25; domestic egg coke, $14.50@$16. 





DETROIT 


Receipts Are Lighter—Demand Unim- 
proved—No Contract Activity. 

Apparently there is no improvement 
in demand either from steam coal users 
or from the domestic division of the 
local trade. 

Recovery from the business depres- 
sion apparently is proceeding even more 
slowly than had been anticipated. 
While manufacturing plants are resum- 
ing operations the consumption of 
steam coal continues far below the 
normal volume. Many steam plants are 
able to provide for their requirements 
from storage piles. 

Incoming shipments are small. This 
circumstance is regarded as a favorable 
feature of the present conditions and 
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jobbers observe that it is in sharp con- 
trast with previous periods of depres- 
sion when the local market was crowded 
with shipments of speculative coal. 
This is attributable in part to the load- 
ing of a number of Lake freighters at 
Ohio ports. Some 50 cargoes have been 
loaded or are scheduled for loading, 
though the vessels probably will not 
hasten delivery, owing to the unsatis- 
factory outlook in the Lakes freight 
trade. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted at 
$6, mine run, $3.75 and slack $2.25. 
Ohio lump is $3.50@$3.75, mine run 
$2.60 and slack $2.25. West Virginia 
and Kentucky lump is $3.75@$4, mine 
run $2.75 and slack $2.25. 

Very little interest has so far de- 
veloped in the making of contracts. A 
number of consumers of steam coal are 
reported to have expressed a belief 
they will be able to buy in the open 
market at lower prices than under 
contracts. 





ST. LOUIS 


Production Curtailment Continues — 
Good Demand for Screenings — Domes- 
tic Market Listless. 


There is practically no domestic coal 
moving on account of the weather. The 
steam situation in the city, as far as the 
industrial situation is concerned, is the 
same as it has been for some time past, 
with the exception that here and there 
is a little increased activity. The new 
rolling mill of the Scullin Steel Co., 
which started up recently, is the most 
noticeable instance. 

A steam shortage has been caused by 
many mines shutting down on account 
of inability to move the screened sizes. 
In the Standard field screenings ad- 
vanced to $1.85@$2. Screenings in 
the Mt. Olive field have been selling 
at about $2.40@$2.50, but few are avail- 
able. The Carterville situation con- 
tinues to show a decrease in tonnage 
locally. A few dealers contemplate 
carrying a little in storage, but this has 
not begun to move as yet. 

Something like 300 cars of anthracite 
have beenvordered for shipment during 
the month of April and May for the 
larger St. Louis dealers. This will 
range about 60 per cent egg, 15 per 
cent grate, and 25 per cent chestnut. 
No smokélé8s orders have been placed 
as yet, and nothing to indicate anything 
will move in from Arkansas. 

Effective the first of April the new 
retail prices are expected to be: Carter- 
ville, $7.25; Mt. Olive, $6; Standard, 
$5.50. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 

Market Conditions Fail to Improve— 
Steam Quotations Show Little Change 
—Domestic Prices for April Announced. 

With the demand for coal at the 
lowest ebb in many years the market 
is devoid of interest. Sales are con- 
fined to spot orders for a few cars and 
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there is no interest on the part of con- 
sumers in regard to contracts for steam 
fuel, the only requests for bids received 
so far being from the L. & N. and the 
Frisco, whose fuel agreements expire 
April 1. The Frisco is now taking only 
about 50 per cent of the minimum ton- 
nage called for by its current contracts 
and the Southern has cut down tempo- 
rarily to 60 per cent, having about 60 
days supply ahead. 

Producers are not slashing prices, 
feeling that they are now on a fair and 
reasonable cost basis and that such 
action will not stimulate trade, the 
dullness being due to general inert busi- 
ness conditions. Quotations are shown 
in the Weekly Review. 

There is a slightly better tone to the 
domestic trade and some contracts have 
been made on the basis of April 1 
prices. The retail trade is being urged 
to take early action in providing for the 
coming year, as a continuation of idle- 
ness at the steam producing operations 
will cut off a large portion of the 
domestic supply normally available, and 
will necessarily cause a shortage in 
domestic coal, as mines supplying the 
domestic market exclusively furnish 
probably not over 50 per cent of the 
' eoal required. Quotations for April 1 
for Big Seam lump are $3.25; Carbon 
Hill $3.75; Black Creek and Cahaba 
$4.50@$5; Montevallo $6.50. 

Mines as a whole are probably aver- 
aging two days per week and lack of 
more steady employment is beginning 
to work a great hardship on labor, 
which has begun to drift to other 
channels seeking improved conditions. 





LOUISVILLE 


Much Interest Shown in Contract Prices 
—Western Kentucky Holding Wage 
Conferences—Steam Demands Stronger. 

Contract quotations are around 33 
per cent higher than present spot fig- 
ures but are not resulting in business 
being placed. The consumer does not 
feel like taking chances on lower 
markets later, while the operator fig- 
ures that spot prices are too close to 
rock-bottom for a contract. basis. 

An eastern Kentucky operator states 
that mine run, which is selling at $2.50 
is being quoted $3@$3.50 for. contract. 
Another states that he had figured 
some contract quotations at$3.12. On 
screenings which are quoted around 
$1.95@$2 spot, some operators are ask- 
ing $2.90@$3.10 on contracts. 

Conferences have been on for several 
days between the Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, operating in two western Ken- 
tucky counties, and union officials, 
relative to a wage scale which expires 
April 1. So far nothing definite has 
been decided upon. It is believed that 
an agreement will be reached, but even 
if a strike develops it will only affect 
about one-third of the organized pro- 
duction of that district. 

Railroads are the principal buyers 
asking for contract quotations. There 
has been but little Lakes inquiry as yet, 
buyers apparently planning to wait 
thirty or sixty days. Public utilities 
are playing the spot market. 
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Demand for lump coal is very dull, 
but screenings are scarcer as a result, 
and mine run is moving better. Prices 
are fairly steady. Principal quotations 
are shown in the Weekly Review. 














West 





DENVER 
April Schedules Being Forced—Keen 
Retail Competition—Production Is Hard 
Hit. 

Buying is so inactive that many 
operators are already quoting the April 
schedule of $5.65 for bituminous. Some 
grades are even being offered at $5.50. 
Retailers are buying cautiously, with 
much stress on quality, as competition 
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is unusually keen in their business and 
cut-prices are becoming more common 
each day. 

The action of one bituminous oper- 
ator in lowering his mine price has 
a tendency to bring down April quota- 
tions although other producers are ex- 
pected to maintain their stand on the 
$5.65 schedule. The output for the 
week ended March 12 amounted to 130,- 
000 tons of a possible 266,700 tons. “No 
markets” were responsible for 49.5 per 
cent of the loss. 

Bituminous lump is quoted $12.50 re- 
tail.. Lignite is $9.25 although under- 
cutting on an inferior grade is bringing 
some sales around $6.95@$7.25. This 
has resulted in a cut on second-grade 
lignite from $8.15 to $7.25. A new 
size, lignite nut, is being offered at 
$6.40 retail in Denver. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Production Stationary at About 40 Per 
Cent—Speculation on Wages—No Con- 
tracting. 

Production continues quite steadily 
at a rate of about 40 per cent. While 
the rate of consumption continues to 
decrease somewhat, with lower opera- 
tions in the steel industry and very 
little domestic use, this decrease is 
largely if not wholly offset by exhaus- 
tion of stocks. The public service com- 
panies are taking coal much the same 
as at any time. 

Prospects are very poor for any con- 
siderable movement of Lakes coal in 
the next few weeks, and it may be 
toward the close of June before ship- 
ments are normal. Even if there were 
demand in the Northwest there would 
be difficulty in securing vessels, as 
there will be little ore movement in 
the fore part of the season. 

Nothing tangible is developing in the 
matter of wages, though there has been 
an undercurrent of thought for a couple 
of months that in one way or another 
wages will decline before April 1, 1922, 
the date to which the existing scale was 
signed. In some quarters it is thought 
that the prospective general reduction 
in the Connellsville region will furnish 
a basis for a readjustment of the union 
scale. , 

There is as little interest as formerly 
in contracts, and with the expiration of 
old agreements there will probably be 
various temporary adjustments, by way 
of agreeing upon prices weekly or 
monthly. 

Spot prices continue to show a wide 
range, with many sales made at what 
appears clearly to be far below the cost 
of production. There is no market at 
all on byproduct. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Absolute Stagnation— No Interest in 
Contracts—Few Wage Reductions. 


The coke market reflects the condi- 
tion in pig iron, that of absolute stagna- 
tion, except that there is a moderate 
amount of business done from week to 
week in foundry coke. Indeed, furnace 
coke is even more stagnant than pig 
iron, for the reason that the sales of 
basic iron being made, few in number 
and small in tonnage, are chiefly from 
stock in hand, so that to an extent the 
iron being sold does not have to be 
made and thus does not need coke. 

There is only a very occasional sale 
of spot furnace coke, while there is a 
limited movement in coke for heating 
purposes, etc. In spot foundry coke 
there seems to be a fair movement, this 
being largely due to the fact that many 
consumers are without contracts and 
must get in the open market what little 
coke they are consuming. 

There have been a few additional 
wage reductions by small interests. In 
general the independent operators are 
disposed to await action by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., which evidently will 
only reduce wages when the Steel Cor- 
poration makes a general reduction at 
its holdings. 

There is absolutely no interest in 
contract coke. We quote: Spot furnace, 
$4@$4.50; spot foundry, $5.25@$6; con- 
tract furnace, nominal, $4.75@$5; con- 
tract foundry, nominal, $6. The Courier 
reports production in the week ended 
March 19 at 42,780 tons by the furnace 
ovens, and 25,720 tons by the merchant 
ovens, making a total of 68,500 tons, a 
decrease of 40,300 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


Spot Market Inactive—Indifferent Buy- 
ing Presages Another Shortage. 


Selling agencies continue to “keep 
office” and operators have production at 
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its low point. Sales made in steam are 
entirely spot and in odd lots taking 
various figures below $2. These sales 
are not sufficiently numerous to estab- 
lish a market and therefore quotations 
are not significant. Byproduct coal 
reflects the same situation. Quotations 
for that grade however, range $2.25 
@$2.75. 

Information received by a_ local 
jobber direct from a railroad purchas- 
ing agent may in a sense provide an 
answer for the unwillingness of the 
railroads to enter into contracts for the 
new coal year. When the jobber sought 
to convince the purchasing agent that 
he should cover the needs of his road 
for the coming year he received the 
nonchalant reply that the roads could 
have all the tonnage they needed by 
canceling the freight against it. 

Quite a few operators would not be 
surprised to see a return of last year’s 
shortage when business once more is 
restored to normal. A strong demand 
would bring a recurrence of last sum- 
mer’s situation—plenty of coal at the 
mines but the transportation lines 
unable to get it to market. Some oper- 
ators are seeking to convince large 
consumers that they would do well to 
cover some future needs now when they 
can secure prompt delivery, but appar- 
ently they are not seeing the force of 
that argument. 





EASTERN OHIO 
Lakes Program Lagging—Better Tone 
to Quotations—Contract Interest Be- 
comes Active. 

The status of the whole situation 
continues to be reflected in the volume 
of production, which amounted to 
277,000 tons for the week ended March 
19. This is 5,000 tons less than the 
preceding week, and is 42.3 per cent of 
the potential capacity. Production for 
railroad fuel account was sharply re- 
duced although carriers continue to 
absorb in excess of 50 per cent of all 
coal mined. Association mines report- 
ing worked 88 per cent of possible 
work-time and production ran 45 per 
cent of potential capacity. 

Four steamers are taking cargoes at 
Huron and five at Cleveland. The 
aggregate tonnage already dumped and 
lined up for boats at lower ports will 
not exceed 500,000 tons. Many feel 
that in view of the late opening, be- 
cause of the inactivity in the Lake 
trade, the volume this season will fall 
far short of that for any previous year. 

With many mines closed down and 
contracts expiring, there is some stiffen- 
ing in spot prices. -Slack ranges $1.85 
@$2, mine run $2.20@$2.35, 3-in. lump 
$2.75@$2.90, 13-in. lump $3@$3.25 and 
domestic lump $3.25@$3.75. The fol- 
lowing prices are being used as a basis 
for new contracts: Slack $2.70@$3, 
mine run $2.75@$3.25, and lump $3.25 
_ 

Operators have received requests 
from the Ann Arbor R.R. for con- 
tract bids on 200,000 tons per year 
for five years. The City of Cleve- 
land Municipal Light Co. and thé 
Cleveland Ry. Co. have also requested 
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bids on 50,000 tons each. Requests 
for bids have been received from 
Big Four, New York Central, Michigan 
Central and Lehigh Valley Railroads, 
covering requirements for the ensuing 
year. Some new life is also being mani- 
fested in contract inquiries from manu- 
facturing plants. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Contracting Is Deferred—Production at 
Bottom—Spot Market Inactive 

There is absolutely no change in the 
mining situation and indications are 
that the March output will fall below 
that of February, when the low record 
since the outbreak of the war was 
reached. 

What sales are being made are for 
spot coal and contracts are not being 
closed. It is apparent that all contracts 
will be deferred and consumers will buy 
just as they need fuel on the spot 
market. Approximately one-third of 
the mines in the entire district are be- 
ing operated. Pools 1, 9 and 71 are the 
only coals being sold in any quantity 
and they are reported slow. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


No Spot Demand—Contracting Is Slow 
—Production at Low Level. 


There were only about four com- 
panies in the entire region able to keep 
their mines going during the week 
ended March 19. Such mines operated 
about four days, so that only a very 
small proportion of the entire output 
was being produced. Such a condi- 
tion grew out of the fact that minés had 
no spot market for their coal nor were 
the smaller companies making any 
effort to secure contracts for the new 
coal year, owing to the fact that con- 
tracts last year had been canceled at 
such a wholesale rate. About the only 
contracts closed were by the larger 
companies with old customers. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Slightly Heavier Production—Contract 
Market Dull, but Few Closings—Lakes 
Trade Inactive. 


FAIRMONT 


Although loadings were somewhat 
heavier in northern West Virginia dur- 
ing the early part of the week ended 
March 19 yet there was no permanent 
improvement in market conditions. The 
spurt was only temporary and the total 
number of mines idle throughout the 
week was not far short of 260. A small 
volume of coal was being moved to 
Canadian markets. 

No activity in new contracts was 
noted although price inquiries were 
numerous. Tidewater shipments in- 
creased slightly. Railroad fuel loadings 
were far under normal and Western 
business was practically negligible. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


The output was not in excess of one- 
third of normal during the week. Very 
little coal except contract fuel was be- 
ing produced as there was a total lack 
of spot demand. Some contracts were 
made for the new coal year at prices 
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around $3.50. This covered delivery 
to Northern markets only, the Lakes 
situation being as yet unproductive of 
any seasonal agreements. 








Middle West 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Production Still Dropping — Continu- 
ance of Sluggish Market May Bring 
Another Rush Period. 


The domestic trade is not buying on 
account of the mild weather, nor are the 
factories buying as they do not need 
anywhere near the normal amount. of 
coal they usually require for heating 
purposes let alone for running their 
factories. 

If a careful census were possible it is 
our belief it would be discovered that 
more factories: are closed today than 
were closed early in January. The only 
improvement noted has been along the 
line of industries connected with build- 
ing materials. These are in a fairly 
active state, although they are not oper- 
ating up to normal capacity. 

Dealers who have a little money 
which they are able to invest in coal 
are taking advantage of the situation 
to buy their anthracite and they will 
continue to concentrate on this during 
the months of April and May. We 
understand that the domestic trade has 
placed heavy orders with the Franklin 
County operators, orders placed strictly 
on the basis of prices current at the 
time of shipment, and calling for cer- 
tain specific shipments every month. 

A great many coal men are very sin- 
cerely convinced of the fact that there 
will be a serious car shortage before 
Sept: 1. Production is dropping so 
swiftly and so consistently that once 
the demand becomes anywhere near 
normal, it will be found that the mines 
of the country will not be able to supply 
the requirements even if they will be 
able to operate full time. Add to this 
the fact that the railroads are all poor 
and have been unable to buy new equip- 
ment or repair old and wern out cars. 
Last year it was conclusively shown 
that the railroads were unable to handle 
the coal required by the public, and last 
year the railroads from an operating 
standpoint, were in far better shape 
than they are today. Another angle 
that will probably result in bringing 
about a car shortage is the fact that a 
great number of our States are starting 
extensive operations toward building 
state highways. In the construction of 
these roads huge quantities of cement, 
sand, gravel, etc., will be used and prac- 
tically all of this material will have to 
be transported in coal cars. 

Any one of these factors is able to 
bring about a serious car shortage, but 
if all should come at once it would 
result pretty nearly in a calamity. 
Practically all coal men are urging the 
public to stock as much coal as possible, 
because they honestly feel that we are 
headed for trouble and they are taking 
steps to see that their own particular 
customers are protected. The last thing 
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in the world a far sighted coal operator 
wishes is a repetition of last summer’s 
conditions. ° 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Screenings in Good Demand—Supply 
Curtailed—Much Unbilled Domestic— 
Production Goes Lower. 

Domestic sizes continued to decline 
in the Carterville district during the 
week ended March 19. This resulted in 
a further stiffening of the steam 
market. At this writing every mine 
that is running has domestic sizes un- 
billed and is behind on orders for 
screenings and smaller sizes. Mine 
run is not in demand. 

Mine idleness is growing, some opera- 
tions running only one day a week. A 
few of the independents are selling be- 
low production costs, figuring they must 
do this to keep their organizations to- 
gether, but it is a question how long 
this can continue. Association mines 
are adhering to the spring price 
schedule. Conditions in the Duquoin 
field are considerably worse as regards 
working time, prices and general out- 
look. Mt. Olive domestic tonnage has 
fallen off heavily and it looks like a 
one-day-a-week schedule from now on. 
Screenings are selling high at $2.40 
with very little available. Domestic 
sizes are firm at $3 and railroad tonnage 
is down to the minimum. 

A continued depression has a firm 
hold on the Standard field. Many addi- 
tional mines are shutting down. Do- 
mestic sizes and mine run are hard to 
move. This has created a screenings 
shortage which is holding the price 
firm, $1.65@$1.75. Mines are down to 
one day’s operations and then it is hard 
to market the output. 

With spring weather prevailing there 
will be no great demand for domestic 
sizes and every promise is held out for 
a rising steam market because of the 
inability to move lump and the fact that 
some of the largest mines in the 
Standard field are shutting down. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Steam Demand Improves—Few New 
Contracte Are Placed — Controversies 
Over New Wage Agreement. 


Scarcity of screenings continues as a 
result of lowered production of domestic 
sizes. This has raised screenings prices 
and firmed up mine run. Many in- 
quiries are being received for contract 
quotations but operators appear to be 
uncertain as to what constitutes an ac- 
ceptable figure for the new year’s busi- 
ness. May delivery is quoted at 25c. 
over the spot market and annual con- 
tracts about one-third higher. Some 
contract quotations have been made on 
mine run $2.75@$2.90 and screenings 
$2.50@$2.75. But few new agreements 
have been closed as yet. 

Wage agreements at a small group 
of mines in the Coal Operators’ Associ- 
ation expire in a few days. There have 
been some conferences as to a readjust- 
ment of wages. In Union County a 
walkout occurred when the men were 
told to clean up the mines pending an 
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outcome of the wage agreement. There 
is but little demand for coal and pro- 
ducers are not worrying much about 
running. However, contracts with the 
Western Kentucky Coal Operators’ 
Association run to April 1922 and condi- 
tions are quiet in that section. 











Middle Appalachian 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Low Production Continues—New Con- 
tract Market Inactive—Spot Prices too 
Low for Acceptance. 


KANAWHA 


There was little or no spot market 
for coal mined in the period ended 
March 19 and production if anything 
was on a lower scale, with more mines 
shut down. Slack and mine run were on 
about an equal price footing, the nomi- 
nal figure hovering around the $2-mark 
which was regarded as a distress price 
not generally accepted by producers. 
Buyers still refrained from entering the 
contract market and but few new 
agreements were closed. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Storage piles were growing at Logan 
mines and automobile plants were tak- 
ing better contract shipments. This 
accounts for a slight increase in produc- 
tion during the week although buyers 
showed absolutely no interest in the 
spot market. Practically no new con- 
tract business was closed. 

Thacker production was maintained 
at about 30 per cent of normal. There 
was little interest in either the spot 
or contract market other than inquiries 
for quotations covering the new year’s 
business. Practically all the coal mined 
was for contract delivery as producers 
were not in favor of shipping on the 
present spot market with the low prices 
which are prevailing. 


VIRGINIA 


Production climbed from 40 per cent 
to 51 per cent of potential capacity dur- 
ing the week, enabling the mines to 
produce 91,000 tons. The week was 
featured by the usual dullness in the 
spot market but on the other hand, con- 
tract customers increased their require- 
ments in a way which encouraged 
producers. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Contracting Is Sluggish — Tidewater 
Conditions Improving—Production Cur- 
tailment Continues. 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 

Winding Gulf production remained at 
about 30 per cent of normal during the 
week ended March 19. It was next to 
impossible to sell coal on a spot basis 
except at unprofitable figures. Less 
coal was going to Tidewater as market 
conditions were such that only con- 
tracted coal was being sent forward. 
There was no improvement in the con- 
tract market for the new coal year. 

Commenting on the labor situation 
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E. E. White, president of the Winding 
Gulf Operators Association, said in his 
annual address to the association at 
Philadelphia: 

“During the year 1920 we have ad- 
vanced wages to our employees twice. 
April 1 we increased our miners 334 
per cent, daymen 30 per cent, and 
yardage and dead work 20 per cent over 
the November, 1917, Washington agree- 
ment, and in September we gave a 
further increase of 10 per cent to the 
miners and $1.50 per day to the daymen, 
making in all an advance of 434 per cent 
for miners, 62 per cent for daymen, and 
20 per cent for yardage and dead work 
over the November, 1917, Washington 
wage agreement. It might be of inter- 
est to state that since the organization 
of our association we have to date in- 
creased our men as follows: Miners, 
124 per cent; daymen, 173 per cent; 
yardage and dead work, 40 per cent.” 

Southern markets presented a better 
outlet for New River coal than for some 
time past, as manufacturing plants in 
Virginia and the Carolinas were in- 
creasing their operating time. Western 
markets were almost inactive with but 
little interest in new contracts from any 
source. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas mines worked about two 
days during the week, the output being 
estimated at 190,000 tons or 35 per cent 
of potential capacity. Virtually no coal 
was being sold in the open market, 
regardless of numerous price conces- 
sions made. The large accumulation at 
Tidewater was being materially reduced 
and before long it was thought it might 
be possible to resume shipments to the 
piers. Old contracts furnished the only 
outlet for production. General market 
conditions stood in the way of much 
new contract activity and negotiations 
have not yet passed the preliminary 
stage. 

The output in the Tug River region 
hovered between 50,000 and 60,000 tons. 
Spot sales were almost negligible and 
consequently prices were about as soft 
as ever, mine run not far from $3.50 
and prepared sizes $4. Mines on an 
average were running about two days 
a week. Little coal aside from that in- 
tended for contract customers was mov- 
ing. New business in the shape of con- 
tracts was as yet an unknown quantity 
in the region. 
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UTAH 
Buying Is Sluggish—No Early Indus- 
trial Demand. 

The coal situation remains unchanged. 
Stocks are getting very low, but the 
weather is so warm that dealers are 
reluctant to order supplies, especially 
as every one is expecting a drop in 
prices before long. There are some 
indications of a renewal of industrial 
activity, but conditions are still very 
quiet, and no early increase in demand 
for coal is expected. 
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ALABAMA 


An explosion of unknown origin com- 
pletely wrecked two supply magazines of 
the Woodward Iron Co., located at its Dolo- 
mite coal mines and also badly damaged 
a mine supply house near by, causing a loss 
of several thousand dollars. 


The County Coal Co., with an authorized 
paid in capital stock of $100,000, has been 
incorporated, with the intention of develop- 
ing coal land in the Cahaba field, near 
Grant’s Mill, Jefferson County. The new 
venture is backed by the Sossong interests, 
formerly operating in the Pennsylvania 
coal field. The officers of the company are 
William F. Sossong, president; William S. 
Pritchard, vice-president ; Sossong, 
secretary, and Leo. F. Sossong, treasurer, 
and the home office is to be located at Car- 
negie, Pa. Henry F. Neny, a local engineer, 
is in charge of the company’s field interests. 
The new developments will be near a spur 
now being built by the Central of Georgia 
to a proposed new opening of the Alabama 
Fuel & Iron Co. 





ALASKA 


Bert W. Dyer, Department of Interior - 


Mine Inspector for Alaska, has been ap- 
pointed Government representative in con- 
nection with the administration of coal- 
land leases granted by the Secretary of 
the Interior for the United States in Alaska, 
subsequent to advices received from Wash- 
ington to that effect. Mr. Dyer’s headquar- 
ters are in Fairbanks, where he has been 
stationed since late last fall. 





COLORADO 


The Oakdale Coal Co., with mines in 
southern Colorado, is using its entire work- 
ing force from two to three days a week 
getting out what orders come along, ac- 
cording to Harry F. Nash, general sales 
agent. Some improvements are contem- 
plated, but they will be made later. March 
is one of the worst months for Colorado 
operators in twenty-five years, according 
to Mr. Nash. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. reports 
for 1920 a surplus of $1,286,806, after de- 
preciation and taxes, as compared with a 
deficit of $577,645 in 1919. Gross business 
transacted in 1920 was $51,612,813, as 
against $34,405,217 in 1919. Net operating 
income was $5,466,492, as against $2,299,- 
002. Interest, depreciation and Federal 
taxes aggregated $4,692,437, leaving a bal- 
ance of $1,286,806, which, after deduction 
of $160,000 for preferred dividends, was 
equivalent to $3.29 a share on the $34,235,- 
500 common capital stock outstanding. The 
surplus after common and preferred div- 
idends for last year was $99,812; in 1919 
the deficit, after dividend payments, was 
$1,764,639. 





ILLINOIS 


The Middlefork mine of the United States 
Fuel Co., located at Benton, where a mam- 
moth washer is in operation, is preparing 
to put in a plant for reclaiming the fine 
coal which is washed away. The plant; 
which will cost around $25,000, will com- 
pletely and thoroughly separate the coal 
from the culm. This mine is only running 
three days per week at present, and the 
new installation will probably be made dur- 
ing the slack running season. The man- 
agement wil also take advantage of the 
idle days to make other improvements and 
additions. 


The Franklin County Mining Co., at Ben- 
ton is preparing to install new equipment 
to properly care for the growing demand for 
Franklin County coal. Among the contem- 
plated improvements is a rescreening plant, 
which will prepare several sizes of coal. 
This plant will probably be in operation in 
a few months. This company is also pre- 
paring to erect a modern wash house for 
its men. The Franklin County company 
also plans to take advantage of the present 
dull period to make other improvements. 


OMP, 


The McCraney Coal Co., has reopened 
its mine, three miles east of Coal Valley, 
after being shut down for a few weeks. 
Only half of the former force of men has 
been put to work. 


The general offices of the 
Union Fuel Co. were moved 
on April 1 from the Lytton 
Building to the new Union 
Fuel Building, West Madi- 
son St., Chicago, shown here- 
with. <A. E. Lee, formerly 
general freight agent of the 
C. & A. RR., and vice-presi- 
dent of the Reliable Coal & 
Mining Co., has been ap- 
pointed general sales man- 
ager. George W. Hatch, 
heretofore sales manager at 
Springfield has been given 
the title of general sales 
manager at Springfield. 


Work of laying more than 
a mile of additional track 
will be started by the Chi- 
cago & Alton as a part of 
the plan of the road to 
make Auburn an interchange coal center. 
The extension probably will be laid within 
a month. The improvements include the 
connection of the Chicago & Alton tracks 
with those of the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land. Through the recent activities of 
the Chicago & Alton officials toward in- 
creasing the coal business of the company 
this line is taking over practically all of 
the shipments taken by the Illinois Central 
up to two weeks ago. The change in the 
policy of the mining interests on the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland has increased the 
Chicago & Alton business at Auburn more 
than 100 per cent in the last two weeks 
and has necessitated the extension of tracks 
to relieve the congested condition at that 
point. A new track is also to be construc- 
ted to the Panther Creek mine at Auburn. 


INDIANA 


The Big Four Railroad is surveying a 
route that will tap the big coal fields in 
Gibson County, east of Petersburg. The 
line is to extend from Petersburg through 
Oatsville, Pike County, thence to the coal 
fields of Francisco and on to Buckskin, near 
the Warrick County line. The route will 
also pass through a region of oil wells and 
when built will be forty miles in length. 


KENTUCKY 


The Yellow Creek Coal Co. and the Mingo 
Coal and Coke Co., both principally owned 
by Major E. S. Helburn and Joe F. Bos- 
worth, will have a three-story house built 
for offices and apartments in Middlesboro, 
at a cost of about $40,000. 


The Whitesburg Coal Co., Whitco, J. 
Henry Hall, manager, has closed a deal for 
the purchase of the new mining plant of 
the Klenecoal Co. near Elvah, on the main 
line of the L. & N. in the southern end of 
Letcher County. 


Castleman’ Brothers, Ine., have filed 
amended articles changing the name of the 
organization to the Bell Harlan Coal Co., 
which will have its office at Louisville. S. 
T., J. B. and William P. Castleman are the 
signers of the amendment. 


The Praise-Elkhorn Coal Co., Pikeville, 
has filed amended articles increasing its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $60,000. 


On motion of attorneys fcr the plaintiffs 
a $398,000 damage suit filed in the U. S. 
District Court at Louisville, by the Steel 
Tube Co., of ‘America; and Milwaukee Coal 
& Gas Co., both of Milwaukee, against the 
Harlan Coal Co., Louisville, was withdrawn, 
before the defendant company could file 
counter claims for an almost equal amount. 
The suit involved construction of a contract, 
both parties holding that the other had 
breached. In fact the Harlan company was 
planning court action when the suit was 
filed against it, but could not secure action 
in Kentucky, as the Milwaukee companies 
had no interests there. 

















MARYLAND 


The Consolidation Coal Co., reports for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1920, earnings 
from operations of $33,965,280, against $23,- 
507,556 in 1919, and a surplus after div- 
idends of $7,148,565, compared with $795, 
567 in the previous year. The coal mined 
by lessees in 1920 amounted to 1,088,844 
net tons, against 714,562 net tons in 1919. 
Coal mined by the Consolidation Company 
in 1920 aggregated 8,100,437 net tons, 
against 7,200,333 net tons in 1919, 





MISSOURI 


The West Virginia Coal Co. has filed suit 
against the City of St. Louis for $43,499, 
for failure to comply with its contract, 
which called for 15,000 tons of screenings 
to be shipped last fall at a price of $6.50 
per ton. The contract was in effect eleven 
days when the Water Commissioner refused 
to approve payments, declaring that the 
price at that time was $4 a ton, caused 
by a falling market. The Supply Commis- 
sioner contended that he used his best judg- 
ment in placing the contract but did not 
receive the support of the other city officials. 





OHIO 


The Progress Coal Co., recently char- 
tered at Columbus with an _ authorized 
capital of $100,000, has completed the 
negotiations for taking over the Imperial 
mine at Nelsonville from the Ohio Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. The mine is a going con- 
cern with a capacity of about 8,000 tons 
monthly. B. A. Weardock of Lima is 
president and general manager. The prod- 
uct will be sold through the Ohio Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. 


A bill has been dumped into the hopper of 
the Ohio Legislature for the controlling of 
all coal jobbers and distributors under the 
Ohio Utilities Commission. The bill is 
fathered by Representative Freeman of 
Hardin County. 


An appeal of the Sloat-Darragh Coal Co.., 
Hamilton, from the decree of United States 
District Judge John Weld Peck, Cincinnati, 
awarding the General Coal Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., judgment for $11,242.34 as the 
amount due for coal purchased, has been 
filed in the United States Court of Appeals 
at Cincinnati. 


The Atlantic Ice & Coal Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has filed in the United States 
Court of Appeals at Cincinnati an appeal 
from the judgment of United States Dis- 
trict Judge Edward T. Sanford at Knox- 
ville, awarding $1,000 to Sam Van of Knox- 
ville a former employee for injuries sus- 
tained by him on May 30, 1917. 


New Incorporators listed with Secretary of 
State are: 

The Warnock Coal Co., Steubenville, $100,- 
000; S. B. Warnock and C. M. Warnock 
The Cleveland Akron Coal & Material Re- 
tail Co., Cleveland, $20,000,000, offices 1730 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland. The Thouron 
Coal Co., Cleveland, $50,000; W. H. Marlatt 
and F. H. Pelton. 


The National Coal Co., headquarters, Cleve- 
land, will open a new mine near Lamira, 
Ohio, on the B. & O., where at the present 
time a side track is being constructed for 
the purpose of handling material and sup- 
plies into the property. It is understood 
opening of the mine will be delayed pend- 
ing completion of the railroad branch be- 
cause of the bad condition of the roads 
leading to the mine. 


The Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., 
Leader-News Blidg., Cleveland, is  re- 
moving its general offices to the twelfth 
floor*of the new Hanna Bldg., 14th St. & 
Euclid Ave., where its office space will be 
greatly enlarged to more adequately meet, 
requirements due to expansion during the 
past year. The M. A. Hanna Co. will take 
over the space vacated by the Youghi- 
ogheny & Ohio Coal Co. enlarging their 
present offices. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Three hundred mine workers’ were 
thrown out of work for an indefinite period 
beginning March 15 as the result of an 
order at No. 6 shaft of No. 6 colliery 
operated by the Pennsylvania Coal Co. at 
Inkerman. The shaft will remain idle for 
at least three months, although work will 
be resumed as soon as possible. The com- 
pany plans to make improvements to the 
property and will install new machinery 
and additional concrete supports. When 
completed, the improvements will permit 
an increased production. 


Dr. John N. Sagerson, a Johnstown 
physician, was awarded a compromise ver- 
dict in the Cambria County courts on 
March 16, amounting to $5,000 against the 
Solomon Coal Co., as a result of injuries 
sustained when a truck of the coal com- 
pany struck the physician’s automobile. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Co. has purchased 
269 acres of coal land in Monongahela 
Township, Greene County, the price paid 
being understood to have been $88,983. The 
company has acquired the land for a town 
site in connection with developing a large 
coal acreage. 


Mine Inspector Joseph Williams, of the 
Tenth Bituminous District has completed his 
report for 1920. There are 68 mines in 
the district of which 67 were in operation. 
One mine was opened and one abandoned. 
The district produced 3,212,765 tons of 


which 171,589 tons were converted into 
109,680 tons of coke. Of the 382 coke 
ovens, 320 were in operation. Men em- 


ployed in the mines numbered 3,948 and 
outside 679. Seven men were killed and 
45 injured. Of the men employed, 1,942 
were Americans, 629 Polish, 534 Slavish, 
315 Hungarian, 277 Italian, 162 Austrian, 
151 Lithuanian, 139 Russion, 75 German, 
48 English, 39 Irish, 28 Scotch, 22 French, 
20 Belgian, 9 Swedish, 9 Greek, 5 Welsh, 
2 Finnish, 2 Horwat and 1 Canadian. 


The Beachley Coal Co., operating in Som- 
erset County, has just closed a deal for the 
George Muller farm in Somerset township. 
The consideration was $23,075. 


A cave-in occurred recently in the mine 
of the Maryland Coal Mining Co. at St. 
Michael, Cambria County, and two miners, 
who had just gone to work were caught. 
One was crushed to death and the other 
badly injured. 


The mine of the Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corporation at Rossiter, Clearfield 
County, was idle because of a controversy be- 
tween the union and the operators over the 
company’s requirement that the day men 
should punch a time-clock provided by the 
company. The matter was referred to two 
commissioners but they informed the miners 
that no decision would be announced until 
the men return to work. The men returned 
to work following a vote on the proposition. 


T. P. Burns has started the installation 
of an extensive coal plant on Pergum hill, 
near Nanty-Glo, Cambria County, where 
he located a rich seam of the “C” vein. A 
tipple is being erected and a siding built 
to the mine. It is expected to be one of 
the best producers in that section. 


The Mapletown Coal Co., its plant in 
Greene County, and 1,003 acres of Sewick- 
ley coal has been sold by J. Frank Daw- 
son and Taylor N. Dawson, of Uniontown, 
to Senator John L. Hatfield and others of 
Morgantown, W. Va. ‘The consideration 
was $525.000, the price paid for the plant 
being $200,000. 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Atlantic Coal & Iron Co., 
Philadelphia, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: William H. 
Bilyeu, president, William C. Yerkes, vice- 
president, Chas. Gesing, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer, Frank D. Enney, manager. 


Some few mines in the Connellsville re- 
gion are utilizing the dull period to make 
repairs and mprovements at their plants, 
retaining at least part of ther organizations. 
Among plants being repaired are the Marion 
mine of the Southern Connellsville Coal & 
Coke Co. at Cheat Haven and the Jennings 
mine of the Jennings Coal Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


“The Beda Coal Co., Huntington, has just 
secured 1,600 acres of byproduct coAl on 
Pidgeon Creek, and has organized a com- 
pany with a capitalization of $200.000 to 
develop this coal. The coal, according to 
an analysis furnished by the company con- 
tain 33.82 per cent volatile matter; 58.88 
per cent fixed carbon; 7.16 per cent ash; 
and 1.14 per cent moisture. The sulphur is 
reported to analyze 0.85 per cent; phos- 
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s 
phorus .003 per cent. The coal has a heat- 
ing value of slightly more than 14,000 B.t.u., 
with the ash fusing point 2,970 deg. F. 


The Wysong-McCoy Coal & Land Co., has 
been organized at Princeton, with $650,000 
capital, for operating in the Glade and 
Holly districts, West Virginia. 


The Thurmond Coal Co., in the Logan 
field, of which Walter R. Thurmond is 
president, although operating its mines on a 
part-time basis, is nevertheless engaged in 
adding to its storage pile so as to be in 
a good position whenever demand may 
arise at a later date. 


The Domestic Coke Corporation, of Fair- 
mont, manufacturers of coke and byprod- 
ucts, has shut down its plant owing to the 
poor demand, no announcement having 
been made as to when operations may be 
resumed. 


Advantage is being taken by the Fair- 
mont & Cleveland Coal Co. of the market 
lull to build more houses for its miners. 
The company has broken ground for the 
eretion of 25 new houses. 


In the period of dullness the Lima Coal 
Co. just south of Clay, is making prepara- 
tion for larger operations by driving four 
new openings. The company is using some 
of its best men in this work. The only 
trouble experienced has been in prevail- 
ing upon the power company not to shut 
off power as there are so many mines on 
Elk River in idleness that the use of power 
is at a minimum. 

A special train of Chicago wholesale and 
retail dealers made a tour of the smoke- 
less coal fields of Fayette, Raleigh and 
Wyoming counties during the second week 
of March as the guests of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. Two days were spent in look- 
ing over the New River and Winding Gulf 
regions. The trip ended with a banquet 
at White Sulphur Springs. In affording 
the dealers an opportunity to study the 
production of smokeless and to judge of its 
quality, the C. & O. hopes to convince Chi- 
cago buyers of the desirability not only of 
having smokeless coal but of Having it 
shipped over that road. 


Directors just elected by the stockhold- 
ers of the Diamond Coal Co. are: Dr. L. 
S. Brock, Morgantown ; Lawrence E. Sands, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Howard W. Showalter and 
E. M. Showalter. New officers are: How- 
ard W. Showalter, president; Samuel D. 
Brady, vice-president ; Harry E. Engle, 
treasurer; A. P. Brady. treasurer. 


Alexander Ronay has just sold 146 acres 
of Pittsburgh cecal near Shinnston to the 
Basin Coal Co., who paid for the acreage 
rene from Mr. Ronay the sum of 

a | 


The Turkey Gap Coal & Coke Co. has 
announced that the installation of the pick- 
ing tables and shaker screen on their new 
Wenonah No. 3 tipple has been completed. 
Other building and construction work is 
under way so that actual shipments at full 
capacity may not be under full swing until 
about April 1. The new tipple is modern 
throughout and will afford the company an 
additional tonnage of about 125,000 tons 
annually. A contract was let during the 
first week of March by the company for 25 
new houses. Assurances have been received 
from the Appalachian Power Co. that the 
new substation for power for the Wenonah 
operation will be completed by or before 
the first of April. Three haulage loco- 
motives and 100 mine cars were received 
by the company early in March. 


A deal of considerable magnitude has 
been consumated under the terms of which 
J. A. Bell, of Carnegie, Pa., acquires title 
from David Okey, of Marietta, Ohio, to 
1,000 acres of coal land on the waters of 
Buffalo Creek in Brooke and Ohio counties. 
The sum involved in the transfer was 
$100,000. The coal is in the Pittsburgh 
vein and is between five and seven feet in 
thickness. The John H. Jones interests are 
said to be interested in the deal, the same 
interests being already extensively inter- 
ested in operations in the Wheeling District. 
A railroad will be built into the coal prop- 
erty and will make z possible to ship both 
over the B. & O. and the Pennsylvania. It 
is estimated that the poet will cost in the 
neighborhood of $250,000 


The Basin Coal Co. which will operate 
near Shinnston is planning to begin the 
shipment of coal by June 1. This company 
only recently purchased one tract of 142 
acres and another tract of 20 acres near 
Shinnston and is building a mile or more 
of tramway. Provision is being made by 
the company for loading about 15 railroad 
ears of coal a day. The company has as 
its head Will Ghagan of Ghagan, Pa. 


The transportation and sale of coal on a 
large scale will be undertaken by the new 
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organized Parkersburg Dry Docks, Trans- 
portation & Coal Co., with headquarters in 
Moundsville, this company having a capital- 
ization of $250,000. Pittsburgh and Wilk- 
insburg people are largely interested in the 
new venture, among them being M. J. Mc- 
Quaide, J. R. Dorsey, Stephen Steranchak, 
of Pittsburgh; James Balph and R. A. 
Balph of Wilkinsburg. 


Advantage has been taken by the Bethle- 
hem Mining Corporation of the lull in the 
coal business to make repairs at a number 
of its plants and to provide for better 
accommodations for its miners, building 
having been especially active at both the 
Dakota and Barracksville plants in Marion 
County. At the Barracksville plant a total 
of twenty houses have been built for 
miners and at Dakota the houses just put 
up are thirty in number. While the 
Dakota mines of the company have been in 
idleness electrical equipment has been in- 
stalled, including a 15-ton Jeffrey loco- 
motive. 


Further details secured in connection 
with the organization of the Fat Creek 
Coal Corporation of Beckley of which E. C. 
Minter is president, disclose the fact that 
this company has purchased 300 acres of 
land on Fat Creek in Shady Spring District 
extending to the Piney branch of the C. 
& O. It will not be a difficult matter to 
develop the Fat Creek property owing to 
the nearness of the C. & O. Railway.and 
also to the fact that a road will be con- 
structed up Glade Creek for the purpose of 
opening up the large territory recently ac- 
quired by the New River, Raleigh & 
Pocahontas Co. just across the mountain 
from Fat Creek. 


Preparations are being made by the 
newly organized Coalfield Fuel Co., with 
headquarters in Charlestown, to operate in 
the Kanawha County field. The company 
is capitalized at $100,000. Principal figures 
in the new concern are: Tompkins, 
Clyde B. Johnson, P. N. Lowe, N. L. Mec- 
Clure, Benj. Hurvitz, all of Charleston. 


Increases in capital stock have been 
authorized for the following companies: 
te Branch Coal Co., Bluefield, of which 
O. C. Jenkins is president, from $150,000 
to on a: Harlan-Cumberland Coal Min- 
ing Co. B. Stevens, president, from 
$150, 000 Bh V.300, 000. 


The Stone & Scott Coal Co. is one of the 
larger coal concerns recently launched, 
being capitalized at $500,000, for the pur- 
pose of mining coal in both Marion and 
Harrison counties. Those interested in this 
company have long been active producers 
in northern West Virginia. Largely inter- 
ested are E. B. Stone, of Morgantown; T. 
M. Scott, of Shinnston; Edwin B. Stone, 
Fred A. Stone and William D. Stone, of 
Morgantown. Headquarters of the com- 
pany will be at Fairmont. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Coal production for the month of Febru- 
ary, exclusive of the mines of the Crow's 
Nest Field, was as follows: 





Mine Tons 
Canadian Western Fuel Co........ 46,121 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd. 

RMMUREY Ead b eats Guan chai biw ie ire'ai@ 6 oaib. keys 34,847 
SOUT WOMIMBCON 6.0 6:i ods cae ase 6,827 
RE RNUINEIED i'd 655 a) Big SO Sw he a 13,946 
Nanoose-Wellington Co............ 4,954 
Granby Consolidated M. & S. Co... 21,681 
Old Wellington (King & Foster)... 135 
Middlesboro Collieries............. 6,728 
IE MOORE AD sis cabin aes ss a K 0's 3,239 
Comment Someries. <0. 6c a 4,420 
Princeton Coal & Land Co......... 794 
AN Seon ters Witiw atese-ets o sw ss s lve 143,692 


The Chu Chua Coal Mining Syndicate has 
Secured options on approximately 5,000 
acres of coal lands about two miles south 
of Chu Chua near Kamloops. A compressor 
operated by a 50-horsepower steam plant 
has been installed, a road built to a siding 
on the Canadian National Ry. and camp 
buildings erected to accommodate about 
twenty men. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia Collieries of the Sydney dis- 
trict produced 4,239,350 tons in 1920— 
420,444 tons, or 11 per cent more than in 
1919. The total for 1920 is the largest since 
1917, and in view of the many difficulties 
encountered, especially labor troubles, the 
increase in production is considered ‘most 
satisfactory. The output for ations 
1921, amounted to 46,490 tons. 
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J. W. Marsh, of the Greene Engineer- 
ing Co., of Chicago, gave two addresses 
before the Davenport branch of the National 
Association of Stationary Engineers, the 
subects being ‘The Combustion of Coal” 
and “The Use of Chain Grate Stokers.” 


The appointment of H. I. Smith, mining 
engineer with the Bureau of Mines for 
many years, as District Engineer to super- 
vise coal and oil shale leasing operations, 
has been anonunced, with headquarters at 
Denver. 

Director Bain of the Bureau of Mines, 
accompanied by D. A. Lyon, supervisor of 
mining experiment stations, will make a 
trip of inspection of stations beginning 
April 11. The itinerary follws: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Houghton, Mich., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Bartlesville, Okla., Rolla, Mo., 
St. Louis, Birmingham, Tuscaloosa and 
Atlanta. 


E. W. Parker, of the Anthracite Bureau 
of information, was the guest of honor re- 
cently at a luncheon given in Washington 
by H. Foster Bain, the Director of the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines. Mr. Parker was a 
member of the board of the U. S. Geological 
Survey which had charge of the fuel tests 
at St. Louis, out of which grew the Bureau 
of Mines. 


Cc. E. Miller, known as the ‘Coal King 
of the Klondyke,” paid his first visit to the 
“outside” in twenty years a few weeks ago. 
He spent his vacation in Vancouver and 
Victoria. Mr. Miller went into the Yukon 
in 1897 and the greater part of his time 
since has been spent in coal operations. 


R. Dawson Hall was the guest of the 
Franklin Club, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. at its 
annual banquet and gathering, March 21, 
delivering a short address on the bearing of 
metal-mining practice on the preparation 
and mining of coal. 


After being arrested twice as a suspicious 
character due to having a Tennessee license 
number on his automobile, W. H. Bradford, 
formerly of Nashville, who recently came 
with the Dixie Fuel Co., Louisville, has 
decided to get a Kentucky license, so that 
the Louisville cops will give him a little 
rest after two arrests in less than a week. 


W. T. Carden has been elected president 
of Boland Bros. Co., anthracite operators 
of Scranton, Pa. He was the Scranton 
representative of the Weaver Coal Co. of 
Buffalo and the vacancy has been filled by 
Harold T. Carden, also a member of the 
Weaver sales staff for sometime. 


T. J. Foster, former owner and founder 
of the Colliery Engineer and founder of 
the International Correspondence Schools, 
has moved to Philadelphia, where he will 
open an Industrial Correspondence Univer- 
sity in April. 


Harrison Null Boyd, superintendent of 
the Edenborn and Gates mines of the H. C 
Frick Coke Co., resigned March 1 to en- 
gage in a new fuel enterprise of which he 
is president and general manager. Mr. 
Boyd leaves the Frick company after 25 
years of service. 


James C. Stuckslager of Jefferson town- 
ship has been made manager of the farms 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., in Washing- 
ton County, Pa. 


James E. Gibbs, a well-known coal oper- 
ator of Huntington, was a visitor in the 
Fairmont region the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. 


Gaston Caperton, president of the Slab 
Fork Coal Co., with headquarters at Slab 
Fork on the Virginian _Ry., was a visitor 
in Charleston late in February. 


Brooks Fleming, Jr., assistant to the 
president of the Consolidation Coal Co., 
and Frank R. Lyon, vice-president in charge 
of operations, were visitors in Charleston 
on the last day of February. 


Charles A. Owen, president of the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange and head of the 
Imperial Coal Corporation, New York City, 
was vacationing at Pinehurst. He remained 
at the Carolina resort until March 27. 


_ J. C. Collins, until a few years ago super- 
intendent of transportation of the Illinois 
Southern R.R. and more recently connected 
with the Moffat Coal Co. of St. Louis, has 
resigned to accept a position as general 
representative of the Kerens-Donnewald 
Coal Co., with headquarters at St. Louis. 
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H. R. Oglesby, formerly chief inspector 
for the Fuel Administration in Missouri 
and more recently a retailer at Warrens- 
burg, has accepted a position as_ sales 
manager of the retail and jobbing depart- 
— of the Kaw Valley Fuel Co. of Kansas 
sity. 

Arthur King, for several years_repre- 
sentative for the Edison Storage Battery 
Co., St. Louis, in the southern Illinois and 
Missouri territory, has resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Atlas Storage 
Battery Co. of St. Louis. Mr. King spe- 
cializes in storage batteries for mine loco- 
motives, and is well known throughout his 
territories. 


G. W. Noble, of the Bell & Zoller Coal 
Co., Chicago, has accepted a position in 
the sales department of the Rialto Coal 
Co., Chicago. 

John Rolla of Murphysboro, IIll., has been 
appointed a member of the Mine Investi- 
gation Commission by Governor Small, suc- 
ceeding P. H. Donnelly of Springfield. Mr. 
Rolla retired from active work three years 
ago as the head of the Sunnyside Coal Co. 
at Herrin. 


Thos. J. Casey, formerly of the Wabash 
R.R., is now connected in a traveling ca- 
peed with the Wallace Coal Co. at St. 

uis. 


E. H. Sandidge, for many years chief 
clerk in the fuel department of the Frisco 
R.R. at St. Louis, has resigned to go with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
= — by C. S. Bradford of Harri- 

an, Pa. 


M. B. Casey, who came to the Wabash 
R.R. at St. Louis as superintendent of 
transportation from the Lackawanna Sys- 
tem prior to the war, has severed his con- 
nection with the American Ry. Assn. to 
engage in the selling of coal in quanti- 
ties to railroads and large industrials, with 
gee at 2026-7 Railway Exchange Bldg., 

; uis. 


L. V. Bermingham, secretary and treas- 
urer of the St. George Coal Co. of New 
York City, recently returned from an ex- 
tensive tour of Canada. 


Charles E. Lester, of Hartwell & Lester, 
New York City, has returned from a Euro- 
pean trip. 


E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh 
Valley R.R. Co. will be a member of the 
Board of Trustees of The New York Trust 
Co. which succeeds on April 1 the old New 
York Trust Co. by merging the Liberty 
National Bank. 


Gardner Pattison, of Pattison & Bowns 
until that concern was merged with the 
Farrell Coal Co., was re-elected a_vice- 
president and director of The United States 
Trucking Co. on March 9 


Whitney & Kemmerer announce. that 
Harry C. Haggerty succeeds John W. White- 
ley aS general sales agent for New York. 
and George W. Scura has been appointed 
assistant general sales agent. Both have 
been connected with the firm for many 
years. 


J. G. Bradley, president of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Association and a member of the 
executive committee of the National Coal 
Association, attended a meeting of the 
executive committee in. Pittsburgh on 
March 7. 


W. D. Ord, president of the Red Jacket 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. of Landgraf, 
W. Va., was a visitor in Charleston early 
in March. 


Howard Showalter, president of the Dia- 
mond Fuel Co., with headquarters at Fair- 
mont, was a visitor in Charleston on March 
4. making the trip to attend the inaugura- 
tion of Governor E. F. Morgan. 


_H. H. Morris, president of the West Vir- 
ginia Standard Coal Co., with headquarters 
at Huntington, spent several days in Wash- 
ington early in March in conference with 
officials of the Chesapeake & Ohio concern- 
ing freight rate matters. 


_ A. J. King, of Huntington, extensively 
interested in mining operations in the 
Logan field, attended the inauguration of 
Governor E. F. Morgan at Charleston. 


A. Brooks Fleming, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Consolidation Coal Co., and 
Frank R. Lyon, vice president of the com- 
pany, were in Charleston, W. Va., during 
the first week of March on their way to 
New York. 


J. W. Colley, assistant to the secretary 
of the Logan Operators Association who 
has been located at Huntington, will here- 
after divide his time between Logan and 
Huntington. 
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Vv. H. Palmer, who has been connected 
with the Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, 
for the past three years, in charge of coal 
movement, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Milwaukee Fuel Co., C. Reiss 
Coal Co. and the Great Lakes Coal Mine 
Co. F. I. Kennedy is in charge of the 
Cleveland offices of these coal companies 
and Mr. Palmer will make his headquarters 
in Cleveland. 


Michael Gallagher, general manager of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal Mining Co. 
and C. E. Sullivan, president of the Central 
Coal Mining Co., were guests at a dinner 
tendered by Ohioans to President and Mrs. 
Harding. 


S. H. Robbins, president of the Youghio- 
gheny & Ohio Coal Co. and Micrel Galla- 
gher, general manager Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Coal Mining Co., have been elected 
directors of the new Midland Bank, Cleve- 
land. 


The Morgantown Coal Co. was repre- 
sented in Cleveland during the first few 
days of March by Marvin L. Taylor of 
Morgantown. 


M. R. Ingold of the sales department of 
the Bertha Coal Co. of Pittsburgh spent a 
few days in the Marion County, W. Va. 
field the first of the month. 


Whitney Warner, vice-president -of the 
Warner Collieries Co., Cleveland, has re- 
turned from a vacation in Florida. 


G. C. Weitzel, general manager, Great 
Lakes Coal Mining Co., with extensive 
operations in No. 8 field, office Columbus, 
has departed for an extended trip’ to the 
West Indies and Canal Zone. 


B. C. Tucker, president of the Brilliant 
and Jean Coal Mining companies, Cleve- 
land, hag returned from a pleasure trip to 
California. 


C. J. Goodyear, traffic manager, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Producers Association, was a 
visitor in Cleveland recently. 


Cc. H. Tarleton, manager of the West 
Virginia Division of the Consolidated Coal 
Co. was. a visitor in Baltimore about 
March 17. 


A. Lisle White, president of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
spent a few days in Baltimore on business 
about the middle of March. 


Max Tomb, head of the branch office of 
the Raleigh Smokeless Coal Co. at Bluefield 
was incapacitated for duty several days 
earlier in the month when compelled to 
undergo an operation. 

A. W. Calloway, president of the Davis 
Coal & Coke Co., with headquarters at 
Baltimore, and R. P. Maloney, general man- 
ager of the same company with head- 
quarters at Thomas were visitors in the 
Kanawha field about the middle of March. 


E. J. MeQuail of the Pocahontas region 
and one of the successful operators in the 
Norfolk & Western coal territory paid a 
visit to West Virginia’s capital during the 
latter part of March. 

J. C. McKinley of the Richland Coal Co., 
with headquarters at Wheeling was a 
visitor on March 21 at the capital of West 
Virginia. 








Association Activities 





Northern West Virginia Operators’ 
Association 


After adopting a resolution favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing for a 
sales tax at the coming session of the legis- 
lature, the association at a meeting held in 
Fairmont during the first week of March, 
took steps toward securing a change in 
existing freight rates to the Lakes and to 
Western markets, which it is claimed, are 
discriminatory because of a differential of 
anywhere from 40 to 56c.—a differential 
which makes it absolutely impossibe for 
mines in northern West Virginia to com- 
pete with those in Ohio and other Central 
Competitive territory as well as mines in 
Louisville & Nashville territory in shipping 
coal to the Lakes and to Western points. 
In order to get the matter properly before 
Lake coal carrying roads and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a strong com- 
mittee was named, those appointed being; 
Cc. H. Jenkins, Fairmont, chairman; J. C. 
Callahan, Clarksburg; Brooks Fleming, 
Jr.. Fairmont; H. M. Crawford, Philippi, 
and J. L. Hatfield, Morgantown. 
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There has been no change in the attitude 
of the association toward the assignment 
of cars for railroad fuel loading, there 
still being pronounced opposition to such 
a practice. It was considered a propitious 
time to ask that this be discontinued and 
a special committee was appointed to se- 
cure such action composed of the follow- 
ing: C. F. Robinson, Fairmont; Everett 
Drennen, Elkins, and J. M. Orr, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., this committee being given 
full power to act. 





Southern Ohio Coal Exchange 


The exchange at the regular meeting 
March 15 considered a number of questions 
including pending legislation and market 
conditions. The important piece of legisla- 
tion is the bill pending in the house of 
representatives to make the mining of coal 
in Ohio a public utility, bringing it under 
the absolute control of the Public Utilities 
Commission. While it does not appear that 
this bill has any chance of being enacted 
in its present form, still W. D. McKinney, 
secretary-commissioner of the exchange, is 
following it through the various committees 
in the legislature. 

The bill to tax the production of coal 
and all minerals in the state one per cent 
is also believed to be dead for the time 
being. This bill, it is pointed out, will lay 
a heavy burden on Ohio producers in com- 
petition with other states. 





Pittsburgh Vein Operators Association 
of Ohio 

The annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 

Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio was 


held on Monday, March 14, in Cleveland, 
The following officers were elected for 


the ensuing year: Michael Gallagher, 
president; Whitney Warner, vice-presi- 
dent; H. R. Sullivan, treasurer; D. 

Hurd was re-elected secretary. The fol- 


lowing members were elected to serve on 
the executive committee of which the pres- 
ident, Michael Gallagher, is chairman; C. 
S. Deal, A. W. Dean, William Harper, Henry 
Johnson, T. K. Maher, S. H. Robbins, Whit- 
ney Warner, Cc. P. White, R. L. Wilder- 
muth, H. E. Willard and W. R. Woodford. 

Charles J. Albasin, commissioner, Bridge- 
port, and Emerson Campbell, tax agent, St. 
Clairsville, were also elected. 

The new president is general manager of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal Mining 
Co., a subsidiary of the M. A. Hanna Co., 
and Whitney Warner, vice-president, is 
vice-president and treasurer of the Warner 
Collieries Co. Mr. Gallagher succeeds F. 
K. Maher, who has served two terms as 
president of the association. 


Upper Potomac Coal Association 


T. M. Dodson, S. D. Brady and Douglas 
Gorman have been elected directors of the 
association to serve for three years. . 
Smith, James A. Brown and W. E. Ambrose 
were elected for two-year terms and Car- 
roll Pattison, R. Marsh Dean and A. Spates 
Brady were elected for single year terms. 

The by-laws of the association, have 
been amended so as to admit as associate 
members those who are not coal operators 
but who are intimately interested in the 
production of coal. The associate members 
are to receive the Association’s circulars, 
are to be privileged to attend meetings and 
may participate in discussions but are not 
allowed to vote. 





Pike County Coal Mining Institute 


A meeting of the institute was held at 
the Cumberland Club at Pikeville, Ky., 
March 4. Discussions on various mine 
problems were led by G. E. Daugherty, T. 
_" Huddy, E. L. Bailey, G. A. Clutts and 
others. 














‘eeney 


William Frederick Holsing, 83 years old, 
long identified with the coal and coke in- 
dustry of Fayette, Westmoreland and 
Washington Counties, but for the last dec- 
ade retired, died recenty at Dunbar, Pa. 


David C. Evans, aged 43, a mine super- 
intendent for the Poston ‘Mining oe. sat 
Millfield, O., died in a Columbus hospital 
from injuries received in an automobile 
accident near Chillicothe. 


George Wales of Dubois, Pa., well known 
among coal men in Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky, died recently following an operation 
for appendicitis. Mr. Wales had been a 
ae inspector in the Dubois district since 
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A. W. Crawford of Hillsboro, Ill., well 
known in Macoupin County, was instantly 
killed at Wood River recently in an auto- 
mobile accident. Mr. Crawford was promi- 
nent in Illinois coal mining circles for many 
years. 

Guy B. Aldrich, well-known coal sales- 
man, died suddenly from heart disease near 
the entrance to his office in 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City, on March 12. Mr. 
Aldrich was connected with McCann & Camp. 

Jesse Knight of Provo, president of the 
Spring Canyon Coal Co., the Red Creek Coal 
Co. and other coal companies died at his 
home on March 14, aged 75. Mr. Knight, 
who suffered a stroke of paralysis a month 
ago from which he never rallied, came to 
Utah in 1850. He was the father of Sena- 
tor J. Wm. Knight of the Utah Senate. 





Traflic News 


The I. C. C. has vacated its order which 
suspended schedules’ providing through 
rates on coal and coke based on combina- 
tion of locals on the Santa Fe system, the 
earriers having canceled the schedules, and 
the proceeding has been discontinued. 


The Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co., of Can- 
nelton, Ind., in a complaint to the I. C. C. 
attacks as unreasonable the rates on bitu- 
minous coal from mines in Indiana on the 
Southern Ry. to Cannelton. 

The Huntingburg (Ind.) Pressed Brick Co. 
has attacked the rates to that city and 
the U. S. Hame Co., of Tell City, Ind., the 
rates to Tell City. 

The Graselli Chemical Co., of Cleveland, 
attacks as unreasonable the rates on soft 
coal from Clinton to Terre Haute, Ind. 


The Bell & Zoller Coal Co., of Chicago, 
in a complaint to the I. C. C. attacks the 
distribution of coal cars under car service 
rule No. 31, and asks for restoration of 
coal car distribution rules in effect prior 
thereto. 

The I. C. C. has assigned for oral argu- 
ment at Washington on April 15 the cases 
of the Little Cahaba Coal Co., and the 
Fairchild Lumber & Coal Co. 

The Jeremy Fuel Co., of Salt Lake, com- 
plains against a rate of $1.25 per ton on 
bituminous coal from points in Utah to 
Salt Lake, and also against a subsequent 
rate of $1.35 and requests $7,000 refund. 


The Minnesota Steel Co., of Duluth, com- 
plains against unreasonable rates between 
June 25 and November 5, 1918, on coal from 
Missabe Junction to Steelton, and asks a 
refund of $82,356. 

The I. C. C. has decided that the proposed 
change in routing of coal from mines in 
Kentucky and Tennessee on the Louisville 
& Nashville to Atlanta, Ga., beyond Car- 
tersville, Ga., is justified, and has vacated 
its order suspending the change and discon- 
tinued the proceeding. 


The Loogootee Fire Clay "9 > 
of Indiana, in a complaint to the Cc. 
attacks as unreasonable the rates a ms 
coal from Cannelburg and Montgomery. 
Ind., to Loogootee, Ind. 

Fred Kixmiller, of Vincennes, Ind., in a 
complaint attacks as unreasonable the rate 
on soft coal from Wheatland to Vincennes. 

















Publications Received 





The United States Bureau of Mines has 
just issued Bulletin 185, ‘Pennsylvania 
Mining Statutes Annotated,” by J. W. 
Thompson, law examiner of the bureau. 
The bulletin includes every statute enacted 
by the legislature of Pennsylvania from 
1785 to 1919, relating to minerals, mines and 
mining operations, whether obsolete, re- 
pealed, invalid, or at present in force. The 
bulletin, which contains 1,221 pages, is the 
only publication giving the mining statutes 
of Pennsylvania complete, and accompanied 
by the court holdings. Copies of Bulletin 
185 may be purchased from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at a price of one 











dollar. 
Industrial News 
The United States Bureau of Mines has 


issued the first approval for a storage bat- 
tery locomotive for use in gaseous mines 
to the George D. Whitcomb Co., of Rochelle, 
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Ill. The approval, dated March 14, covers 
a six-ton storage battery locomotive, which 
may be equipped with a battery consisting 
of either 80-G-14 Edison cells or 48-L-149- 
29 plate Gould cells. Caustic potash is 
specified as the electrolyte for use with 
the Edison battery. As approved the Bureau 
of Mines recommends this locomotive for 
service in gaseous mines and considers it 
much safer than the types heretofore used. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Morrison & Ris- 
man Co., jobbers in new and relaying rails, 
accessories, has just established an office in 
778 Drexel Bldg., with R. B. Morrison, dis- 
trict manager. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The branch office 
of the Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co. has been 
discontinued and Rex L. Tomb, who has 
been in charge of the office, will hereafter 
be located in Cincinnati. 

Pottsville, Pa.—The New England Fuel 
& Supply Co., Inc., G. H. Fairbanks, dis- 
trict manager, has opened a new field 
office, 311 Thompson Bldg. 

Jeffersonville, Ind.—The Coal Supply Co., 
Jeffersonville, has moved its offices to 1745 
High Street, Louisville, Ky., directly across 
the river from the old location. 


New York, N. Y.—The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. has just issued a bulletin, 
“Why the Group Insurance Plan is Worth 
While,” giving the opinions of various in- 
dustrial executives on the group plan. 

Montreal, Que.—Dwight P. Robinson & 
Co., Inec., engineers and constructors of 
New York, has recently opened branch 
offices in the Dominion Express building. 





Recent Patents 





Mine Trolley. Robert G. Wilson, Davis, 
West Va., 1,366,142. Jan. 18, 1921. Filed 
Jan. 21, 1920. Serial No. 352,957. 

Miners’ Lamp. Edward M. Erickson, 
Ray, Ariz., 1,366,371. Jan. 25, 1921. Filed 
May 12, 1919. Serial No. 296,522. 





Coming Meetings 





Nova Scotia Mining Society will hold its 
annual meeting April 5 and 6 in Halifax. 
N. S. Some interesting coal papers are to 
be presented. 


The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
Washington, D. C., June 7 and 8. Secretary, 
a Woodward Bldg., Washing- 
on, 


Canadian Retail Coal Association will 
hold its annual convention April 6 and 7 
at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Secretary, B. A. Caspell, Brant- 
ford, Ont., Canada. 


The International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion will hold its thirteenth annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., 
May 24, 25 and 26. Secretary, J. G. Craw- 
ford, Chicago, ‘Ill. 


The National Coal Association will hold 
its next annual convention at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, May 19 and 
20. White Sulphur Springs hotel reserva- 
tions have been cancelled. W. B. Reed, 
secretary, Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


The American Saciety of Mechanical 
Engineers will hold its spring meeting May 

, 24, 25 and 26 at the Congress Hotel, 
Cheago. Ill. Secretary Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 


National Chamber of Commerce will hold 
its ninth annual meeting at Atlantic City, 
N. J., April 27, 28 and 29. 


National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion Sixth Conference of Secretaries and 
Executives to be held at the Baltimore 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., May 15 and 16. 
For reservations address H. S. Mitchell, 
New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting May 12, 
13 and 14 at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, 
— Secretary, E. G. Gordon, Philadelphia, 

a. 


The National Foreign Trade Council will 
hold its eighth annual conventon May 4, 
5, 6 and 7 at Cleveland, Oho. Secretary, 
J. G. Hammond, 409 Park Bldg., Cleveland, 

io. 


Illinois Mining Institute will hold its 
spring outing the latter part of May on the 
Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, the boat 
leaving St. Louis for Peoria on May 26 and 
returning on May 28. Secretary, Martin 
Bolt, Springfield, Il. 


















